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Visitor From England 

The great, gray bulk of the world’s 
largest liner, Queen 
sli uietly and unexpectedly into 
Yor last week. She came 
to join her sister ship, the Queen Mary, 
and their French rival, the Normandie. 
Side by side, the three ocean giants will 
rest in the Hudson River until the war 
is over. 

This was the strangest maiden voyage 
a great ship had ever made. All the 
usual color and crowds and excitement 
were missing. She was painted a dull 
battleship gray. Her cabins and public 
rooms were only half finished. There 
were no passengers or freight aboard, 
and only a skeleton crew. She left her 
Clydebank home secretly and arrived 
in New York without anyone knowing 
she was coming. 

She was so big she was blockin § the 
Clyde River, her owners said. And she 
would have made a fine target for Ger- 
man bombing planes. They decided she 
would be better off in New York, even 
though she had to dodge submarines 
to get here. 

The Queen Elizabeth was launched 
in September, 1938, but she was still 
unfinished when the war broke out. 
She is an 85,000 ton ship, 1,030 feet 
long, with fourteen decks. She differs 
from the slightly smaller Queen Mary 
chiefly in that she has only two funnels 
instead of three, and ‘that her bow is 

and more streamlined. 
Queen Elizabeth is the latest 


destroy 
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entrant in the trans-Atlantic speed race 
between Britain, France and Germany. 
In the past fifteen years each of these 
countries has had a champion: the Ger- 
man Bremen and Europa, the French 
Normandie, and the British Queen 
Mary, which'now holds the record. 


Labor Act Changes 

The ial Congressional committee 
on the Nationai Labor Relations Act 
made a preliminary report last week. 
They recommended several changes in 
the act. These changes are erate 
and necessary, said three members of 
the committee, including Chairman 
Smith. But the other two members dis- 
agreed. They said the changes would 
the act. 

The National Labor Relations (Wag- 
ner) Act was passed, and the National 
Labor Relations Board set up, to pro- 
tect the right of workers to form unions 
and to bargain with their employers 
— these unions. Many business 
men feel that it goes too far. ; 

The changes recommended by the 
Smith committee would reduce the 
power of the board considerably. Em- 

loyers liked the changes, The presi- 
Dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States urged business men 
to support the amendments. But the 
C.I.O. issued a statement declaring the 
changes would destroy the Wagner Act. 
The report now goes to the 


House Labor Committee. 


For Clean Elections 

A Senate committee dis- 
covered in 1938 that em- 
ployees of the Federal 

vernment had been 
busy in some of the elec- 
tion campaigns of that 
year. They had made 
people on relief give 
money to campaign funds. 
They had promised jobs to 
those who helped them 
and threatened to take 
jobs away from those who 
didn’t. 

Congress decided that it 
wasn’t right for govern- 
ment employees to play 
politics like this. It 
the Hatch Act. This said 
that federal employees 
“shall take no active part 
in — management or 
political campaigns.” 


Carmack 
MORE CLEANING UP 


in the Christian Science Monitor 


TO BE DONE 


But state employees 
were playing politics just 


as hard as federal workers. Con 
has no control over ordinary state work. 
ers. But it could do something about 
those who were wholly or ily paid 
by the Federal Government. Last week 
the Senate debated an amendment to 
the Hatch Act making it apply to such 
state employees. 

The President and civil service re- 
formers supported the amendment. But 
some Democratic Senators, especially 
those from the South, didn’t like it. 
The Republicans gleefully supported 
believed in it. Others thought it would 
hurt the Democrats. But it would have 
the same effect on the Republicans 
when they got back in power again. 

Opponents of the bill weren't 
enough to kill it. But they were able 
to yom it from coming to a vote. At 
the end of the week it seemed that this 
important reform measure was goi 
pushed aside and 


- Doctors in Court 


Is medicine a “trade?” Yes, said a 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
last week. It was hearing a case ap- 

led from.a federal district court. 

is case had been brought by the De- 
partment of Justice against the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and two other 
medical societies. 

The A. M. A., said the government, 
had tried to put out of business the 
Group Health Association. This was 
a society to provide medical 
care for low-paid government workers. 
The American Medical Association was 
charged with harassing doctors who 
worked for the Group Health Associa- 
tried to persuade itals not to 
these doctors work in 4 them. 

This, the ent of Justice de- 
clared, was a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. This act makes it a 
crime to interfere with other peoples’ 
business. “Conspiracies in restraint 
trade,” the act calls such interference. 

The American Medical Association 
claimed that medicine was not a “trade,” 
but a profession. It didn’t come under 
the Sherman Act, they said. The Dis- 
trict Court agreed with the doctors and 
dismissed the case. The Department 
of Justice took it to the Circuit Court 
of A , and won. If the A.M.A. 
did the things with which the govern 
ment charges it, said the judges, it was 
“just as much a restraint of trade as if 
it were directed against any other 0c- 
cupation or employment or business. 
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oF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 
“ani Ends all of northern Europe in Russo-German 
Finnish War En hands and open up thi at storehouse 


Bulletin: Fighting ceased last week on the 
Finnish front while Finland’s Premier Risto 
Ryti and Russian officials drew up peace 
terms at Moscow. 

The terms, announced as we go to press, 


area terrific blow to Finland and the Allies. 


They exceed the pre-war demands of Rus- 
sia, The Russians get Hangoe as a naval 
base for 30 years, and Viborg, islands in the 
ulf of Finland, territory around Petsamo 
in the far north, and all of the Karelian 
Isthmus, will be ceded.-They also obtain 
noce’s to Sweden over a railway to be built 
across Finland’s “Wasp Waist.” 

What will Finland get? Nothing except a 
MNon-aggression pact” with Russia, and 
Finland must sign a trade agreement im- 
mediately. 

Stunned by these peace terms, Finland’s 
Parliament debated them angrily. A few 
delegates said Premier Ryti had “sold out” 
Finland without making a bid for French 
and British troops which were ready. The 
posibility remained that Parliament would 
eject these peace terms. 


The world learned suddenly, in the mid- 
idle of the week, that the Russians, with 
weden as their messenger, had proposed 
peace terms to the Finns, At the end of the 
wek Finnish Premier Risto Ryti was in 
foscow discussing the proposals with Rus- 
tian officials. No one knew what terms 
had been offered. The Finns said nothing. 
They had had to fight alone. They ap- 


tly intended to talk peace alone, too.’ 


Every country in Europe was 
birested in he peace talks, Sw 
ad Norway were eager to have the 
war end on almost any terms. The 
lnger it lasts the more likely they are 
to get dragged into it. 

Former President Pehr Evind Svin- 
hufvud of Finland was in Berlin. This 
made some people think that Germany 
night be playing a hand in the peace 
fme. Germany also would like to see 
the end of the war in the north. Russia 
tuld send Germany more supplies if 
the didn’t need them for her own army. 
And peace would also end the possi- 
bilty of an Allied army going to Scan- 
dinavia, Such an army would be in 
‘position to strike at Germany from 

Tear, 

Britain and France were not as 
tiget as Germany for peace in the 
worth. Mili said it would 
be “a major defeat for the Allies.” A 
Peace on Russian terms, which were 
Pretty sure to be severe, would leave 


“Italy's Coal 


of food and raw materials to the Nazis. 
It would also set Russia free to give 
Germany military and political help in 
other parts of Europe. 

At present the Russians’ hands are so 
full with the Finnish War that they. 
cannot devote i or energy to rushing 
n supplies to Germany. Ev 
shell or gallon of gasoline 
in Finland cuts down the supplies that 
can be shipped to Germany when she 
needs them. 

But if Russia can bring Finland to 
terms, she will be free to work more 
closely with Germany. Furthermore, 
Russia will be able to turn her attention 
to Rumania. The province of Bessarabia 
in Rumania once belonged to Russia, 
and the Soviet Government has shown 
signs recently of demanding the return 

this territory. So long as the Finns 
kept Russia busy in the North, the Ru- 
manian Government felt safe in holding 
out against Russia. Now, however, Ru- 
mania may suddenly find herself con- 
fronted by Russia, anxious to wipe out 
the failure in Finland, 

London and Paris, realizing this, sud- 
denly began to talk about sending an 
expeditio force to help the Finns. 
Finland hadn’t asked for soldiers be- 
fore, they said. And anyway Norway 
and Sweden had an- 
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Mussolini. They hoped to the 
Italians to get dak’ coal in England 
instead of Germany. They offered the 
Italians coal in exchange for airplane 
engines and munitions. But the Italians 
wanted to give them rayon, olive oil 
and other things which Britain doesn’t 
need. Italy is still friendly to Germany. 
She doesn’t want to send war supplies 
to Germany’s enemies. The deal be- 
tween England and Italy fell through. 

Then the British announced that on 
March 1 they would begin seizing. Ger- 
man coal on the way to Italy. A num- 
ber of ships flying the Italian flag and 
loaded with German coal set sail from 
Rotterdam. The British weren't bluff- 
ing. They nabbed them, took them to 
a “contraband control” station. 

The Italians were furious. A sharp 
Italian protest was sent to London. It 
declared that Britain’s “economic and 

litical relations with Rome” were 
endangered. The British action was 
“contrary to the letter and spirit of in- 
ternational. law,” the Italians said. 
Britain, they added, “knows that the 
coal in question is an inescapable neces- 
sity for the life and work of the Ital- 
ian people.” A real crisis seemed to be 

But Britain was willing to meet 
Italy half-way. And Mussolini still had 
no intention of being drawn into the 
war. So they finally made a bargain. 
Britain released the thirteen Italian 
ships she was holding. Italy promised 
not to send any more shi fa Ger- 
man coal. It was not ined where 
Italy was going to get her coal now. 

(Continued on page 4) 


nounced that they wouldn’t 
let foreign armies cross 
their territories. The Scan- 
dinavian countries were 
sceptical. But the Allies 
seemed to be in earnest 
this time, on the principle 
of “better late than never.” 
There was even talk of 
their declaring war on 
Russia. 


England and I uar- 
There is practically no coal 
in Italy. Fuel for Italian 
factories has to be brought 
from other countries. Much 
of it has been coming from 
Germany by sea. 

The British are g 
to prevent Germany from 
sending anything out of 
the country. But have 
been winkin: g at 


of coal to Italy. They 
offend 
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In the middle of this dispute German 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop started 
for Italy to talk things over with Musso- 
lini. If he had hoped to make anything 
out of the Anglo-Italian quarrel he was 
too late. Its settlement was announced 
the day before he had a chance to see 
Il Duce. Probably von Ribbentrop was 
merely checking up on the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, which has as some signs of 
weakening since the War began. The 
German Foreign Minister also had an 
interview with Pope Pius. 


RESTORE YOUR OUTDOORS 


President Roosevelt has proclaimed the 
week of March 17-23 National Wildlife 
Restoration Week. This is one of a 
hundred colorful stamps ($1 a set) 
picturing American birds, animals, fish 
and plants which the National Wildlife 
Federation is selling to help finance its 
conservation program. 


Mr. Welles in Paris 


In the excitement about the Russo- 
Finnish peace talks last week the world 
almost lost sight of Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles. But he was still 
traveling about Europe gathering in- 
formation for President Roosevelt. Man 
people in Washington believed that the 
President was waiting for Mr. Welles’ 
report before saying anything about his 
third term intentions. It wouldn’t help 
any peace move the President might 
make if Europe knew that he’d be out 
of office at the end of the year. 

After leaving Germany, Mr. Welles 
spent a couple of days resting in Swit- 
zerland. He wanted to think over what 
he had heard in Rome and Berlin, and 
write up his reports on his talks with 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

Then he went on to Paris. He had 
two long conversations with Premier 
Edouard Daladier, in which he learned 
the French side of the war and the 
terms on which France would make 
peace. He talked with President Albert 
Lebrun. And he interviewed several 
“outsiders” such as former Premier Leon 
Blum. 

While in France, Mr. Welles also 
couferred with the leaders of the Polish 
government-in-exile which has been set 
up in the little French town of Angers. 


The pers have been full of 
stories of what Italian, German and 
French statesmen said to Mr. Welles 
and what he told them. Actually, no 
one knows one word of these conversa- 
tions. These men were willing to talk 
only on the understanding that what 
they said was for the ears of President 
Roosevelt alone. It is said that Mr. 
Welles doesn’t even trust the State De- 
petments private cable code, and that 

won't report to the President himself 
until he can do so in person in Wash- 
ington. 


Sinking City 

Nothing seems more solid than Moth- 
er Earth. Imagine the feelings, then, 
of the 22,000 inhabitants of Shenan- 
doah, Pennsylvania, when the town be- 

an to sink under their feet last week. 
ae cracks appeared in the streets, 
House walls started to split. A sixteen- 
block section of the city was caving in. 
There was enough warning so that. the 
people could get out of their houses in 
time. No one was killed or seriously 
injured. 

Officials feared that the earth move- 
ment would start again and that part 
of the town might have to be aban- 
doned. 

Shenandoah is ini the coal region of 
Pennsylvania. There are mines near 
the town. Some of them run under it. 
rn, pe disagreed as to exactly what 
had caused the settling. Apparently the 
earth had shifted because of the 
and tunnels left in it after mining. 

One mine ee called it “a seeth- 
ing of coal, and earth throughout 


oles 
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the two miles of the underground area,” 
uu might say it was like a giant had 

Id of the ground and was shaking it” 
he added. 


Three Notable Americans 
notable Americans died last 


Dr. John H. Finley, 76, editor em. 
eritus of the New York Times, was a 
noted educator and journalist. He had 
been a professor of politics at Princeton, 
editor of Harper's Weekly, President 
of Knox College and the College of the 
City of New York, Commissioner of 
Education of New York State, and 
President of the University of the State 
of New York. He became associate 
editor of the New York Times in 192], 
In 1937 he was appointed editor. He 
retired in 1988. He was known for his 
broad interests, his charm as a speaker 
and his ability as a writer. 

Edwin Markham, 87, won fame with 
one poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” 
published when he was forty-seven. 
Before that he had been in turn a sheep 
herder, farmer, blacksmith, cowboy and 
school teacher. He lived to become the 
dean of American poets. “The Man 
with the Hoe” has been called the most 
profitable poem ever written. It brought 
its author $250 000 in thirty-three years. 

Hamlin Garland. 79, was a distin- 
guished novelist and biographer. He 
was best known for his writings on the 
history of the American West. His two 
most famous books were A Son of the 
Middle Border and A Daughter of the 


N. ¥. Daily News Photo 


Tiny tug boats guiding the huge Queen Elizabeth into her war-time refuge 
next to her sister ship the Queen Mary and the French liner Normandie. 
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Even families living in trailers will be | 
eounted and questioned by the 120,000 
enumerators of the Bureau of the Census. 


army of 120,000 persons will go 
into action throughout the United 
States. But unlike the armies of Euro 
and the Far East, ths wi be 
equipped only with pencils and record 
books. This peace-time army of 120,000 
Census enumerators will be engaged in 
the greatest fact-finding campaign .in 
the nation’s history—taking the Sixteenth 
Decennial Census of the United States. 
This Census will mark the 150th anni- 
versary of the first United States Census, 
which began in 1790 as provided by Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 2, of the Constitution. 
The above paragraph will be news to 


Bim il 1 and April 30 an 


‘few students. Newspapers have been 


full of pro and con discussions of the 
Census in the past few weeks. Congres- 
sional and private critics have accused 
New Dealers of using the Census as an 
excuse for “prying into le’s private 
affairs.” (Rep. of 
New York) insisted that opposition to 
the questions on personal income and 
housing was growing throughout the 
country and housewives are “threaten- 
ing to take the broom to Census enu- 
merators.” Census Bureau officials re- 
plied that the questions under fire were 
proper, legal and necessary in order 
that the Government can have facts on 
which to base future policies affecting 
the whole nation. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the Administration 
that happens to be in power, as the 
Census Bureau is a ent agency 
under civil service . Housing ques- 
tions, they added, were included after 
requests from manufacturers and whole- 


salers of household equipment. The in- _ 


come question was put on the list for 
1940 after requests from advertising 
firms, chambers of commerce, etc. 

Criticism of the Census is not new. 
It started 150 years ago, and has grown 
along with the size of the Census. The 
first Census is contained in a small vol- 
ume of 56 pages. Today, over 100 thick 
volumes 12 x 9 inches in dimensions are 
issued by the Census Bureau, 


America First 

Since the “Founding Fathers” pro- 
vided for a House of Representatives in 
which each state would be represented 
M proportion to its population, it be- 
came ni to count noses. Thus 
the United States was the first among 
the nations to make provision in the 
Constitution for a regular Census of its 
inhabitants, The Constitution said that 
“The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of 


1940 Census Starts April 1 


_. Income and Housing Questions Raise 
Charge of ‘‘Invasion of Privacy”’ 


ten years, in such manner as they shall 
by law direct.” The First Census was 
taken under the supervision of the 
United States marshals, of whom there 
were seventeen. The actual work was 
done by about 650 marshals’ assistants. 
The total area of the United States in 
1790 was around 825,000 square miles, 
or about one-fourth of the present area. 
The western boundary was the Missis- 
sippi River. Western New York State 
was a wilderness. Most of the territory 
west of the Alleghenies was unsettled 
and scarcely explored. Detroit and Vin- 
cennes were so small and isolated that 
it was not considered worth the while 
to bother about enumerating their in- 
habitants. New York City possessed only 
$3,000 inhabitants in 1790, although it 
est city in the United 
States. Philadelphia was the capital. 
Many difficulties were a g by the 
1790 enumerators. Roads. were bad 


‘where they existed at all, and bridges 


were almost finknown. Enumerators 
weren’t ed to count the Indians, 
but they did have trouble keeping In- 
dians from lifting their scalps. State 
and local jealousy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia hampered the 
enumerators. The people, to whom 2 
census was a totally new idea, resented 
“Government snooping” and feared that 
taxes would be increased as a result of 
the enumeration. Some refused to an- 
swer questions although enumerators 
merely wanted the name of the head of 
each family, together with the total 
number. in the family, classified as free 


or slave. Free were further clas- 
sified as white or other, the free as male 
or female, and the free males as 16 or 
over, or under 16. 


Four Million on Fingers 


In view of the difficulties faced, the- 
enumerators spent 18 months riding 
horse-back, —s in stage coaches, 
fighting Indians, and adding figures by 
hand, to turn in a population total of 
3,929,214. The Second Census was 
similar to the First. But in the Third 
Census of 1810 the first attempt was 
made to collect information on all in- 
dustries in the United States. This was 
done in order to find out what kinds of 
new factories were needed in America. 
Today, besides the 1940 population and 
housing Census, other censuses are be- 
ing en of manufactures, business, 
farming, and mines and quarries. The 
Fourth Census contained the first record 
of how many people were engaged in 
agriculture, commerce and _ industry. 

Fifth Census in 1830 collected the 
first statistics. concerning the deaf, 
dumb and blind. The census of 1840 
broadened the range of inquiry still 
further. School attendance, illiteracy, 
and agriculture were added to the list 
of subjects covered. The 1940 Census 
contains no question on illiteracy, since 
the very old is now. 
Inst a question as to the hi 
grade of completed is 

The Seventh Census of 1850 was 
taken under a more carefully drawa 
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This machine gathers census facts and figures by punch- 
ing combinations of holes in filing cards, which are then 
sorted by high-speed tabulating machines. The code used 
on the filing cards is kept secret to balk all “snoopers.” | 


law, and is considered the first really 
scientific census ever taken in the coun- 

Statistics relating to mortality 
showed the number of deaths occurring 
during the year, classified according to 
cause. The inquiry on agriculture was 
extended. Most of the reports were con- 
tained in a volume of 1,158 pages, 
while four smaller volumes also were 
issued. This Census is, therefore, called 
the first “modern census” of the United 
States. 


Electric Counters 

The Ninth Census is important be- 
cause machines were used to help tabu- 
late the returns. The Tenth Census was 
conducted by enumerators under the 
direction of supervisors, instead of by 
marshals’ assistants. A great gain in effi- 
ciency and was noted after this 
change. The Eleventh Census in 1890 
is noted for the use of electric tabulat- 
ing machines, without which it would 
have been impossible to complete the 
work in any reasonable time. These ma- 
chines were developed by the late Her- 
mann Hollerith, who went to work for 
the Census Bureau in 1880. Since in- 
ventors working for the Census Bureau 
were allowed to k their patents, 
Hollerith manufactured his machines in- 
dependently. Later, he sold out to the 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, which he joined in 1911 as an 
engineer. Today, Hollerith machines 
complete jobs in a few minutes that 
would keep hand workers busy for 
years. When all Census facts are re- 
duced to a set of holes in millions of 
filing cards, Hollerith machines then go 
to work. They sort the cards into sta 
and soon give the totals on any one 
Census question. 

The Thirteenth Census of 1910 was 
the first to be taken by the permanent 


Census Bureau, which had been estab- 
lished in 1902. And for the first time, 
positions on the temporary clerical force 
of the Bureau were filled through open 
competitive civil service examinations 
held throughout the country. Previously, 


1940 Census Facts and Figures 


120,000 Enumerators, directed by 
528 District Supervisors, un- 
der management of 
105 Area Managers, consti- 
tute the field army of the 
1940 Census to assemble 
facts and figures on: 
132,000,000 Americans, in the Census 
of Population; 
33,000,000 homes, in the Census of 
Housing; 
7,000,000 farms, in the Census of 
Agriculture; 
3,000,000 businesses, in the Census 
of Business; 
170,000 factories, in the Census 
of Manufactures; 
400,000 oil and gas wells, and 
14,000 coal and metal mines, in 
the Census of Mines and 
Quarries. In Washington, 
an enlarged force of 
7,000 Statisticians and Clerks, 
under the direction and 
supervision of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s permanent 
staff of 
700 Administrative Officers, 
Technicians and Special- 
ists will use high speed 
tabulating machines to 
sum up the facts and fig- 
ures collected by the 
Enumerators. Your his- 
tory, and that of every- 
one else in the nation, 
will be reduced to a set 
of holes punched in a fil- 
ing card, which is eight 
inches long and three 
inches high. 


Photos by Harris & Ewing 


The large sheet is the one used by 1940 census enumera- 
tors. Laid upon it for comparison is a copy of the 1790‘ 
Census, which can be carried in one’s coat pocket. This 
highly prized document is stored in the Census. Bureau safe, 


these positions had been filled upon the 
recommendations of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. The jobs of supervisors 
and. enumerators still are filled, how- 
ever, by the political party in power. 


Preparing 1940 Questions 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
suses continued to expand in line with 
the saying, “New times, new problems.” 
The Sixteenth Census is no exception. 
Among the new — being asked 
is one on ee of residence five years 
ago. It is designed to measure the mi- 
gration of ple, such as movements 
of farmers from the dust bowl and other 
worn-out farming areas. Important ques- 
tions on unemployment: also wi 
asked. Those seeking work will re 
details of their last employment, w 
a separate category entitled “new work- 
er” been established. This was set 
up, according to Secretary of Commerce 
Harry Hopkins, “to obtain a picture of 
the number of young people who have 
finished their schooling in recent years 
but have been unable to obtain work 
and thus acquire an occupation.” The 
income questions are important since 
they will provide valuable information 
on purchasing power, which is needed 
by and industry. 

Hundreds of suggestions for questions 
were considered by W. L. Austin, direc- 
tor of the bureau, and his assistant, Ver- 
gil D. Reed, before the final list was 

awn up. According to Clarke Bartlett 
in Scribner's Coen want- 
ed the Census Bureau to ask a person if 
he were a mental defective and to 
what degree, and did he own a burial 

lot, use sterling silver, write his own 
ers, own a canary, a Bible, a light- 
ning rod, bran ag and how many, 
dogs and what kind of dogs. These 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 


TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY — 


The Good Neighbors: Canada and the United States 
By Henry Steele Commager third door and met the same fate. 


VY he have been ing a great 
deal, lately, about “good 
neighbor” policy of the United 
States. That policy represents not mere- 

ly a ag hope; it represents, in one 

notable instance, a great historical fact. 

That instance is the relationship of the 
United States and Canada. For over a 

century, now, these two great nations, 

facing each other across a frontier of 
three thousand miles, have lived in 
peace and friendship. 

The familiarity, the obvious- 
ness even, of the fact should not 
blind us to its significance. At a 
time when nations in two hemi- 
spheres are engaged in encour- 
aging national rivalries, carving 
new boundary lines, fighting 
wars of conquest, the friendshi 
of the United States and Canads 
stands out as an object lesson to 
the entire world. Opportunities 
for war have not been wanting. 
There was a tradition of hostil- 
ity, dating from the Revolution 
and the War of 1812. There was 
a common boundary, not always 
well-defined, and offering nu- 
merous temptations to land- 
greedy people. There have been, 
and are, economic rivalries, — 
the struggle for the fisheries, for 


‘the fur trade for timber, for 


minerals, water power, land. The 
experience of the American past, the 
experience of 19th and 20th century 
Europe, all seemed to point to pro- 
longed and bitter conflict between the 
two peoples. That such conflict has 
been a ie a tribute to the states- 
manshi t has been displa the 
tulers both nations, 
Canada in the Revolution 

To be sure, our relations with Canada 
have not always been amicable. In the 
beginning they were warlike. The lead- 
ers of the American Revolution deluded 
a that Canada — then known 
as Quebec — could be ded to join 
the new United when 
suasion failed, they resorted to force. 
The result of that decision is familiar: 
Benedict Arnold hewing out a North- 
west Passage through to Canada; Mont- 
gomery falling before the walls of the 
old town of Quebec. The Americans 
were undaunted. In their Articles of 
Confederation they made provision for 
the admission of Canada as a Four- 
teenth State. But Canada refused to re- 
spond. 

The Canada of 1776 was loyal to 
Creat Britain; the Canada of 1783 more 
loyal still. For during and after the 


History 


Revolutionary War a new Canada came 
into being, a Canada that was, in a pe- 
culiar f, , the creation of the United 

of the Loyalists (British sympathiz- 
ers) — sixty thousand of them — who 
fled from the American states to the wil- 


Herbert 
Thousands of Americans travel to Canada via the In- — 
ternational Peace Bridge near Buffalo. At its dedica- 
tion in 1927, this Canadian sergeant (left) and United 
States lieutenant clasped hands across the boundary. 


derness of the Maritime Provinces or 
Upper Ontario, there to found new com- 
monwealths, At a stroke the population 
of Canada was doubled; at a stroke Can- 
ada became English as well as French. 
The Canada which emerged from the 
American Revolution was one created 
out of loyalty to the Empire, and Cana- 
dians have never forgotten the fact. 
Americans, however, did forget it, 
and continued in that forgetfulness for 
many years. The desire to annex Canada 
persisted and was not quenched by dis- 
couragements. When the United States 
went to war with Great Britain in 1812, 
the first thought was to invade and an- 
nex Canada, and Americans deluded 
themselves that Canadians would wel- 
come annexation. The disillusionment 
was ee and rude. The Loyalists ral- 
lied, and under their leader, Brock, 
hurled back the American invaders. Yet 


annexationist sentiment died hard. The 


determination of Americans, indeed, to 
annex Canada reminds us of a 

which the thrice-defeated candidate for 
the Presidency, W. J. Bryan, used to tell 
on himself, It seems that an inebriated 


Picking himself up, he remarked, 
“Those fellows can’t fool me; they don’t 
want me in there.” 

So it was with Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. As in dent neighbors they 
were the best of friends, but it was clear - 
that the Canadians didn’t want the 
Americans in there. There was an an- 
nexationist movement in the 1830's and 
another in the 1860's, and both failed. 

The mere mention of the possi- 
bility of annexation in 1911 was 
enough to defeat 
reciprocity treaty of that year 
_ (see Scholastic, March 4, p. 7). 


A Free Exchange 
Yet in unexpected ways pene- 
tration has come. The 
tion has not been political, but 
social and economic. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have 
crossed the border into the prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and contributed to the 
Americanization of the Canadian 
West. At the same time, a mil- 
lion and a quarter Canadians 
have moved across the border to 
the United States, merging read- 
ily with the American poopie, 
and contributing more 
their quota of statesmen, scholars, scien- 
tists, and artists. 
In other ways, too, there has been 
etration and influence. Canadians, 
r all their loyalty to the mother coun- 
try, have borrowed, apc and 
unconsciously, from the great democ- 
racy to the south. The Canadian Con- 
federation, organized in on mod- 
elled in many respects upon Ameri- 
can Federal. Union. political 
institutions have felt constantly the in- 
fluence of American democracy. The 
economic penetration is even more sig- 
nificant. Canada is not only our best 
customer, but the region of our largest 
and most important foreign investments. 
Fifteen per cent of our exports go to 
Canada, and fourteen per cent of our 
imports come from there. American in- 
vestments in the Dominion total over 
four billion dollars, about one-fourth of 
all of our investments abroad. American 
industry is moving steadily into our 


neighbor to the North. 
But the significant thing about this 
is that it has been done bly. Eco- 


nomic etration has not been accom- 
panied litical penetration, nor has 
it crea ands national rivalries. When 
Americans read that, in order to ex- 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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Canada’s New 


Great Britain Draws on 


ODERN wars are fought with 
M food and raw materials as well 
as with men and guns. Soldiers 

and civilians must be fed and clothed. 


Airplanes and tanks and all the com-. 


age machinery of death must be 
ilt. The wheels of armies and of in- 
dustry must be kept turning. 

This is one of Germany’s great prob- 
lems. The British navy has cut her off 
from overseas supplies. She must bribe 
or force her European neighbors to 
furnish them. That is why Germany is 
so busy in Rumania and the other coun- 
tries along the Danube. It’s one reason 
why the Germans made their alliance 
with Soviet Russia. 

Great Britain is luckier than Germany. 
She doesn’t have to go to her neighbors, 
a pocketbook in one hand and a gun in 
the other, to ask for supplies. She can 
find most of what she needs within her 
own empire. And one of the deepest of 
her imperial treasure chests is our north- 
ern neighbor, the Dominion of Canada. 


Canada’s Natural Riches 

Canadians have plenty of room to 
move around. Their country is larger 
than the continental United States. But 
more people live in New York State 
than in all of Canada. And Canada is 
rich in resources as well as large in size. 
In 1988, 350 million bushels of wheat 
were harvested on her rolling western 
prairies. From her mines came over 
10% of the world’s gold, 10% of the 
copper, almost 90% of the nickel, 10% 
of zinc, 11% of the lead, 58% of 
the asbestos. Aluminum, coal, oil, 
radium and platinum are found in the 
Canadian earth. And from her great 
forests come lumber and paper. 

All these things are important to a 
country at war. And all of them are at 
the disposal of Great Britain. 

That is the chief part which Canada 
and the other dominions will play in 
this war. They will serve as vast store- 
houses of food and raw materials for 


Canadian National Railway 


Place in the British Empire 


Dominion Resources to Support Her War Efforts 


Pieture above shows some of the huge 
grain elevators at Port Arthur, On- 
tario. Lake Superior in foreground. 


Great Britain and her armies. The Brit- 
ish navy will d the golden stream 
of wheat and the endless chain of useful 
metals as they move across the Seven 
Seas to the British Isles. 

This business of turning Canada into 
an “empire arsenal” will be a long and 
complicated one. But it’s already well 

. A Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has been formed to see that 
rices don’t get too high. There’s a 
Control Board to 
supervise Canada’s business dealin 
with other countries. And a War Supply 
Board has been set up. England 
arranged to take all Canada’s lead, zinc 
and aluminum. She has ordered so 
much Canadian bacon that Canada will 
have to supply her own breakfast tables 
from the United States. te 

Canada is also beginning to 
airplanes and munitions. By this sum- 
mer she bs her unem- 

ed at work making war su 
There are plenty of 
and raw materials as well as skilled labor 
for this kind of work in Canada. And 
there’s no danger of Canadian factories 
being bom by German airplanes. 
The British are more anxious than the 
Canadians to build up war industries in 
the safety of the Dominion. Some Cana- 
dians are afraid that when peace comes 
there won't be any more work for these 
factories to do. Then workers will lose 
their jobs and there'll be another de- 
pression. 

But all Canada’s war preparations 
aren't economic. If real warfare breaks 
out, the men of the dominions will be 
called, too. Canada sent nearly half a 
million soldiers to France in the last 
war. So far, men are less im t to 
Britain than supplies. But that doesn’t 
mean that Canada is neglecting her 
army and navy. 


- 


Canada didn’t have much of an army 
and navy when the war started. There 
were fewer than 4,300 men in the army, 
with only 86,000 reserves and not much 
equipment. The Royal Canadian Navy 
consisted of six destroyers, five mine- 

, and three smaller vessels, 


sweepers 
‘with 150 officers and 1,822 men. 


Canada has more men and ships now. 
One division of Canadian soldiers 
(about 20,000) has already arrived in 
England. Men are being enlisted for 
another division. The British navy has 

iven the Canadian navy a fiotilla 
der (a large destroyer). The Cana- 

dian government has taken 
ivate freight and passenger shi 

d 38 smaller boats. 


Air Center of the Empire 

But most important of all be the 
Canadian air force. Canadians have al- 
ways made good fliers. By the end of 
the World War 40% of all British pilots 
were Canadians. The Canadian air 
force was as weak as the“army or navy 
when this war started. It had only 261 
officers and 1,930 men. It’s grown by 
leaps and bounds since then. 

d Canada is getting ready to send 
thousands of airmen to Europe. No 
matter what kind of war this turns out 
to be, aviators and aviation mechanics 
are sure to be in demand. A great em- 
pire air school is being set up in Canada 
to supply them. Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand are going to spend 600 
million dollars on this project in the 
next three years. The idea is to bring 
young men from Australia and New 
Zealand to Canada. There they and the 
Canadians will all be trained -_ 
Most of the students will probably be 
Canadians. 

Some of these schools are ~ ya 

. Others are springing up all over 
They to turn out 5,000 

ilots and mechanics the first year, 
0,000 the second year, and 9000 a 
year after that. England will furnish 
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of the training planes. The three 
Seinen will split the cost between 
them. A newspaper report says that 
“vithin three months thé air activities 
in Canada are likely to be greater than 
all the other defense-efforts combined.” 
So Canada and the other dominions 
may be storehouses of fliers as well as 
of supplies for Britain. 

All this preparation for war is going 
to cost a lot of money, of course. The 
government introduced its first war ap- 
propriation bill of $100 million the day 


after war was declared. It expects to 
spend $363 million on the war in its 
first year. This is twice as much as 
Canada spent in the first twenty months 
of the last war. It’s an average of a 
million dollars a day. Wars come higher 
now than they used to. — 

But there been a depression in 
Canada, just as there has in the United 
States. The Dominion isn’t as well off 
financially as it was in 1914. The na- 
tional debt is nine times as large as it 
was at the beginning of the last war. 
The government expects a deficit of 
about $156 million this year. Where 
is the money coming from to pay for 
the war? 

Part of it the government will bor- 
tow from the ple. In October it 
sold $200 million in notes to Canadian 
banks. In Jan it sold the le 
$200 million worth of war bonds. 
isn't borrowed will come from new and 
higher taxes. For the next few years, 
at least, Canadians will probably have 
to pay such taxes as they never dreamed 
of before. Canadians hope that they'll 
have lots of visitors from the United 
States this summer. American dollars 
a in Canada will help them pay for 

war. Even all this may not be 
enough.. But no war ever stopped for 

of money. Canada, like the other 
countries, will worry about ing for 
the war after it’s lt won, a 

So Canada goes to war. “Ottawa is 
4 pint-sized Washington,” says one re- 
Porter, “with all the trappings of a cap- 


ital at war. Businessmen rushing in 
after orders; government offices moving 
into commercial buildings, the military 
ing the more harmless bureaus out 
of the old. premises; people newly in 
town looking for rooms; lights on until 
the telephone exchange over- 


Party Divisions 
But to some Canadians all this bustle 


is a sign of confusion, not of accom- 
plishment. The Liberal party is in pow- 


er in Canada. Ever since the war started 

the Conservatives have been criticizing 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King. He 

was bungling his job badly, they said. 

Soldiers weren't being given the proper 

supplies. The whole war effort was in- 
cient. 

An election was due next fall. But 
the Prime Minister didn’t want to have 
the Conservatives nagging at him all 
summer. And he thought it would be 
better to get the election out of the way 
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before the war began in earnest in the 
p08 So when Parliament met last 
month Mr. Mackenzie King asked the 
Governor General to dissolve (dismiss) 
it. This means that a new Parliament 
will have to be elected. March 26 will 
be election day. If the pnd think the 
Liberals are doing all right they will 
reelect a majority of them. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, the Liberal leader, will 
continue as Prime Minister. And the 
Conservatives won’t dare to criticize him 
much because the people will have 
shown that they approve of the way he 
is running the war. If the voters don’t 
think the Liberals are doing a good job, 
they will elect a majority of Conserva- 
tives. The Conservative leader, Dr. R. 
. Manion, will become Prime Minister. 

Conservatives were angry at the 
sudden call for an election. They said 
it was.a political trick. The Prime Min- 
ister was just trying to keep them from 
criticizing him. But there wasn’t any- 
thing they could do about it, so the 
campaign is now on. 


French Helping English | 
Even the French Canadians seem to 
agree this time. For don’t forget that 
Canada isn’t all English. The province 
of Quebec is as different from England 
and from the rest of Canada as if it were 
a foreign country. Its le are the 


descendants of French who owned 


Canadian National Railway 


Canada before England took it, 200 
years ago. Their little f , their tiny 
villages, each clustered around a Cath- 
olic. church, make Quebec look like a 


bit of the French countryside. The 
ple speak only French. They cling to 
their own ways. And they do not like 


being mixed Aes En ’s wars, for 
England is nothing to them. 
Many Canadians wondered what 


their French fellow-citizens would do 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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PERSONALITIES 


Mark the following sentences T (True) 
or F (False). They are based on informa- 
tion contained in social studies articles in 
this issue. 

( ) The capital of Canada is Mont- 


) Soldiers for the Canadian army. 
are all volunteers. 

( ) About 4 billion American dollars, 
one fourth of our foreign investment, are 
invested in Canadian ; 

than to any nation but Japan. 

( ) Canada is at war with Russia. 

( ) All of the mines and factories in 
Canada are owned by England. 


‘Social Studies Quiz 


( ) Canada grows a third of a billion 
bushels of wheat in a year. 

(_) Thousands of pilots and plane me- 
chanics are being trained in Canada for 
combat service. 

) The leadin: litical es in 
tive. 


) The important French-speaking 
group in Canada live mainly in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

es) The war is costing Canada a mil- 
lion dollars a day, or about 10c a day for 
each citizen. 
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( ) The United States has more money 
invested in Latin America than in Canada, 
( ) The policy of our State Depart. 
tin America today is known 

as “dollar diplomacy.” 

( ) Before President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull changed the course of our 

toward Latin America, the nations 
to the South looked upon us as “The Good 
Neighbor.” 

( ) The business-men who are gi 
Americans the stiffest competition for trade 
with Latin America are British. 

( ) To encourage Latin America to 
trade SS business men, the 
le e Uni States are le 
of dollars to Latin 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration. 


WHO’S WHO 


UNCLE SAM’S STATISTICIAN 

Since 1900, when he joined the Bu- 
reau of the Census, William Lane Aus- 
tin has been keeping track of everything 

" in the United States 
from plantations to 
irrigation ditches, 
and people. In 1933 
Austin ame di- 
rector of the Bu- 
reau. During his 40 
years service Aus- 
tin has run into 
many Congression- 
AUSTIN al storms over 

snooping census 
questions” and the present one does not 
worry him very much. He pointed out 
that the financial questions asked in 
1850, 1860, and 1870, and the present 
questions were inserted at the request 
of businessmen and institutions who 
naturally are curious about people. 

This article would be more interest- 
ing if Austin had a “colorful” career to 
his credit, plus a few arhusing hobbies. 
But statistics have been Austin’s busi- 
ness and hobby for 40 years and they 
aren't very exciting except to people 
who understand them. 

Although now 69, Austin is slender, 
has gray, sparse hair, and speaks in a 
crisp voice. He was graduated from 
Harperville College in Mississippi, and 
took his doctor’s degree at the state uni- 
versity before coming North to work 
for the Bureau of the Census. 

Austin’s assistant, Vergil D. Reed, 
was born in Indiana 43 years ago, 
served as a lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery during the World War, was a sta- 
tistical authority for a national adver- 
tising agency. and taught economics at 
Boston University. He has some hob- 
bies — collecting firearms and playing 
ping pong. 


in the NEWS 


BUSINESSMAN PRESIDENT? 
Wendell L. Willkie, President of the 

Commonwealth and Southern utility 

holding company, is considered a “very 


. strong candidate” for the Presidency of 


the United States on the................ arty 
ticket. The name of the 
main blank because Willkie refuses to 
be branded a Republican, Democrat, 
New Dealer or anti-New Dealer. 

“Why should I 
catalogue myself 
under one of two 
labels,” he asks, 
“when neither suits 
me? My political 
views agree with 
neither that of the 
New Deal nor that 
of the Republican 


- a liar.” 
Willkie is a big businessman who 


recognizes certain faults of big business. 
But he is just as suspicious of what he 
calls the New Deal’s march toward Big 
Government. He gets $75,000 as Presi- 
dent of Commonwealth and Southern, 
but won't take the trouble to look pros- 
perous. His hair usually is in his eyes, 
and the seat of his trousers often gets 
shiny before he remembers to buy a 
new suit. Willkie has never owned an 
automobile. “I’m too absent-minded,” 
aa ey “I might run it up a telephone 
pole. 
Willkie’s ancestors came over from 
Europe to enjoy the luxury of free 
. His father and mother both 
were school teachers and lawyers. His 
mother was the first woman admitted to 
the Indiana bar. Born 48 years ago in 
Elwood, Indiana, Willkie attended Cul- 
ver Military Academy and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. He was considered the 
campus radical and fumed against fra- 


ternities until his senior year when he 
joined Paul V. McNutt in Beta Theta 
Pi. Willkie got his law degree in 1916, 
served in the army during the War, and 
made a brilliant record as a lawyer for 
the Firestone Company and the firm of 
Mather and Newbitt before he joined 
Commonwealth and Southern in 1929, 


MR. KING OF CANADA 

Critics of Prime Minister William L. 
Mackenzie King of Canada say he’s too 
lazy to take firm action in a crisis, and 
rv Oh enough not to be around during 
most of Canada’s crises Even the Prime 
Minister’s friends say he lacks the fire to 
be a great orator, is too fond of books 
and his own company to be a leader of 
the crowd, and has too little hair to be 
a spectacular political figure like David 
Lloyd Ceor Britain’ 

But the ” Mr. King has shown 
Canada that he can get things done, and 
can think fast in an emergency. In 1935, 
he led his Liberal 
party back into 

ower with the 
a majority it 
ever gained. One 
month later he com- 
pleted the new Ca- 
nadian - American 
trade treaty, which 
his country had 
vainly sought for 
nearly 70 years. 
Then he departed for a holiday 
while dozens of businessmen were trying 
to protest against the trade treaty. 

Last January, Conservative party op- 
pase were all primed to use the regu- 

session of Parliament to denounce 
Prime Minister King’s conduct of Can- 
ada’s war effort, and warm up for the 
coming Parliamen election:. Mr. 
King upset their well-laid plans by 
having Parliament dissolved and callin 
for an election this month. He argu 
that the voters should be allowed to 
have a voice in affairs before fighting in 
Europe became more intense. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 


PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


THE BRIGHT SIDE.... . 

A new day dawned in the relations of the United States 
with the other countries of the Americas when we abandoned 
so-called “dollar diplomacy” in favor of the “Good Neighbor” 
policy. From 1888 to 1928, U. S. relations with Latin America 
were based on economic self-interest. We used force when 
necessary to protect our investments and to restore order in 
countries troubled by revolution. Our Monroe Doctrine be- 
came not only a warning to European nations to -keep hands 
off but was interpreted as an instrument of police power 
which permitted us to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Latin American countries. 

However, beginning with Secretary of State Stimson un- 
der President Hoover and continuing under Secretary Hull 
and President Roosevelt, a positive “good neighbor” policy 
has come into effect which means (1) non-intervention 
the United States and withdrawal of all U. S. forces; (2) re- 
fusal of our government to collect business debts; (3) wil- 
lingness to recognize revolutionary governments; (4) 
stronger inter-American peace machinery; (5) practical eco- 
nomic cooperation; and (6) emphasis on the exchange of 
culture. 

And particularly today idealistic phrases are being con- 
verted into action. With Europe and Asia at war, it became 
increasingly important to unite the twenty-one American 
republics in an effective program of neutrality. This must 
mean placing our mutual trade on a profitable basis and 
working together toward common political ideals. 


By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 


THE DARKER SIDE.... 

There is no common cultural tie among the nations of 
North, Central, and South America. As a matter of fact, 
Latin America resembles Europe more closely than the 
United States. Nor has democracy developed in all American 
countries to the same degree. Dictatorship is more typical 
of government in Central and South America. The question 
remains whether in the long run the political life of these 
countries will develop in the direction of the totalitarian 
philosophy or respond to the democratic influence of the - 
United States. The victory of Franco in Spain may become 
important because of language and religious ties. 

Economic factors present the most serious obstacles to im- 
proved inter-American relations. American business has in- 
vested huge sums in Latin American industries and resources. 
These investors are anxious to collect interest on their invest- 
ments. At the present time these countries owe American 
investors nearly $700 million in principal and interest on 
loans or investments. But Latin Americans secure American 
dollars with which to settle these accounts only as we buy 
their products. We make many purchases of coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, tin, sugar, etc., but our manufacturers also wish to 
sell their products. Between 1936 and 1939 our purchases 
amounted to only $88 million more than our sales. If we 
were to settle our accounts and allow the South Americans a 
balance with which to pay our investors, we would have to 
buy $600 million worth of additional goods Let us consider 
some of the specific aspects of this problem. 
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Reciprocal Trade Treaties 

During the past six years trade treaties have been negoti- 
ated with eleven of the twenty Latin American Republics 
including Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. Fifty-one per cent of our exports to Latin Amer- 
ica in 1939 went to trade agreement areas The volume of 
this trade last year represented a 13 per cent increase over 
trade with the same countries in 1938. By comparison our 
exports to non-agreement areas increased only 4.4 per cent, 

An important set-back to the reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram and to the whole program of economic cooperation 
with Latin America was suffered last January when negotia- 
tions had to be dropped for treaties with Argentina and 
Uruguay. An understanding of this situation throws light on 
the whole program. 

In these two countries there is a strong similarity between 
their economic activities and our own. The goods they have 
for sale include cereals, meat, linseed and wool. All these 
commodities compete with U. S. products. In the case of 
meat, our tariff laws impose a quarantine on all Argentine 
beef. This is regarded by our South Ameriean neighbor as 
unfair discrimination. But in view of these conditions, the 
State Department was not prepared to negotiate a treaty 
which would cause resentment among producers in this 
country. This was true in spite of the fact that during the 
past fifteen years Argentina’s imports from this country ex- 
ceeded its exports to us by about half a billion dollars. 

At the same time that we were attempting to. negotiate a 
treaty, pressure was brought upon South America by Eng- 
land to increase purchases of goods made in Britain. Before 
the war England was one of Argentina’s best customers, buy- 
ing a large share of her beef, mutton, corn, wheat and cotton. 
And her purchases exceeded sales to that country by a wide 
margin. Since the war started, Great Britain, with greater 
need than ever for foodstuffs, has concluded new agree- 
ments whereby its sterling paid for Argentine products 
could only be used for the purchase of British goods. 

If the United States wishes to increase its trade with Latin 
America, it must be willing to buy more products from those 
countries even if in some instances they compete with home 
products. 


Financial Aia 
Steps have been taken to improve economic relations by 
giving loans to Latin American countries. Nearly $20,000,000 
was granted to the Bank of Brazil to assist in the stabiliza- 
tion of her currency. Long-term credits were also given to 
aid in improving Brazil’s transportation facilities and to 
stimulate trade with the U. S. by making it possible to finance 
purchases. Similar credit plans have been inaugurated for 
Nicaragua and Paraguay, and most recently, Panama. 
Recent legislation allotting an additional lending power of 
$100,000,000 to the Export-Import Bank may also affect 
Latin American countries. Of this amount $20,000,000 is 
already earmarked for Finland and a further loan may be 
made to China, but not more than $30,000,000 may be 
granted to any one country. This means that funds will be 
available for loans to South and Central America. While 
such loans increase the possibility of the sale of U. S. goods, 
they further complicate the problem by increasing the 
amount of money which must ultimately be paid back 
through our purchases of their products. 


Photographs, courtesy Grace Line and United Fruit Company 
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Other Forms of Cooperation 


There are still other lines of official U. S. cooperation’with 


Latin America, An appropriation has been approved for the’ 


Department of Agriculture to study the possibility of ex- 
panding Latin American production of rubber, quinine, and 
other commodities not produced in the United States. 

The Public Health Service is assigning additional doctors, 
sanitary engineers, and nurses to the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau. Free training will be provided in this country to.a 
limited number of graduate medical students from Latin 
America, 

The United States Travel Bureau will spend $18,000 to 
prepare a descriptive brochure on travel which will be dis- 
tributed in Latin America. 

Legislation was enacted in 1938 providing for the loan of 
U. S. experts and technicians. Thus far, nine countries have 
taken advantage of this arrangement. 

There is also the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Committee which was set up at the first meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the American Republics. This Commit- 
tee was authorized to study means of stabilizing inter-Amer- 
ican monetary and commercial relationships. At an early 
session of the Committee the chief emphasis was upon the 
establishment of a Pan-American bank. A sub-committee is 
meeting permanently in Washington to perfect these plans. 

Such a bank would have extensive powers—to make loans, 
to sell government bonds, and so on. All the countries would 
participate through joint ownership of stock and each coun- 
try would appoint a director. The bank’s principal office 
would be in the United States. Transactions would be car- 
ried out in dollars. According to present plans, the bank may 
be officially inaugurated as soon as five governments have 
ratified the plan and subscribed to their respective shares of 
stock. 


The Pan-American Union 

The Pan-American Union began in 1890 as the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics, a purely commercial 
organization. Since 1906 it has been an organ of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation, with our Secretary of State: as chairman 
and the diplomatic representatives of the various countries 
acting as members of its governing board. 

The Pan-American Union is non-political and its purpose 
is to promote peace, commerce and friendship between the 
Republics of the American Continent. It compiles and dis- 
tributes information concerning the commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, social and educational developments within the 
American Republics. It acts as a Permanent Commission of 
the International Conference of the American States and 
keeps their records and archives. It assists in obtaining ratifi- 
cation of treaties and carrying out the provisions of resolu- 
tions adopted. 

Some observers feel that the Pan-American Union is grad- 
ually developing into an American League of Nations, with- 
out the League's political functions. 

For Reference 

Read the following Foreign Policy Reports: 

Progress of Pan-American Cooperation (Feb. 15, 1940), by 
Howard J. Trueblood. 

The Trade Agreements Program (April 1, 1940), by David 
H. Popper. 

Subscribe to a new Foreign Policy Association publication, 
The Pan-American News, $3.00 per year, published twice a 
month, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS 


PROBLEMS 


gent juries our “First Line of 
Home Defense” against the ene- 
_ mies of democracy. Indeed, it has been 
said that “the chief aim of all govern- 
ment is to get twelve honest men in the 
jury box.” But we need more than that. 
An honest jury cannot help the poor 
person who lacks the money to hire a 
good lawyer. There are more than ten 
million persons in the United States 
who, if accused of a crime, could not 
afford the services of a lawyer. “There 
are two evils which violate . . . the 
promise of the ‘fair trial’ which the 
Constitution guarantees to every Citi- 
zen,” wrote Mayer C. Goldman. “The 
rich defendant gets too much defense; 
the moneyless Jefendant does not get 
enough .. .” 

Consider the case of a boy we will 
call Robert Jones. He was charged with 
attempted robbery and assault. He was 
arraigned before a Magistrate, who held 
him for trial in a higher court. (See 
Schol., Problem of Democracy, March 
11, p. 14.) Later, it was proved that 
Jones had been “framed” by a member 
of a gang operating in his neighbor- 
hood. But without a lawyer to investi- 
gate and establish these facts, Jones 
was helpless. It was months before he 
was cleared of this charge through the 
arrest of the guilty person. Meanwhile, 
he had lost his job and was iless. 
The solemn words — “Equal Justice 
Under Law” meant nothing to him. 


Le week we called honest, intelli- 


Justice Denied 

Or consider the thousands of cases 
in which poor people are denied their 
rights — ignorance of the law and 
inability to hire a lawyer. Most of these 
cases could be settled out of court if 
the persons involved knew what steps 
to take. Here is John Doe, whose small 
wages have been withheld by a dis- 
honest employer; Mary Smith is trying 
to recover the $10 deposit she paid on 
a room; James Smith wants to collect 
$17.50 in damages for injuries received 
in an automobile accident; Howard 
Doe’s former friend refuses to repay a 
loan of $20—Doe is unemplo now 
and needs the money, but the other 
person won't pay. 

All of these people have honest cases. 
But since the amount involved is small 
they hesitate to hire a lawyer for fear 


the lawyer's fees will swallow up any 
money collected. Thus they decide to 
forget these cases and take their loss. 
Investigations show that over half of 
aims of under $100 are aban- 


such 


Wide World 
Edward T. Tighe, counsel of the Volun- 
tary Defenders Committee in New York 
gives legal “first aid” to the poor. 
doned because the person cannot un- 
derstand the points of law involved, 
and cannot afford to pay even the small 
expenses required for their collection. 
These cases are small, it is true, but 


they add up to a huge total of pee 
denied. What happens to our ideal of 
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“Equal Justice” when this “Justice” ig 
denied those who cannot afford to pay? 
Legal Aid Societies 
These questions have aroused man 
lawyers and others who are working 
to do something about them. In fact, 
the fight for “Equal Justice” began 
nearly 70 years ago. At that time, im- 
migrants from Europe were pouring 
into America. Huge cities were spring- 
ing up almost over night. Laws became 
more complicated. Many innocent im- 
migrants were robbed of savings, or 
kept in jail for weeks and months be- 
cause they were unfamiliar with Amer- 
ican laws. In 1876 some public-spirited 
Germans in New York City founded 
the Deutscher Rechts-Schutz Verein to 
give free legal advice to their country- 
men. Its name was changed in 1896 
to The Legal Aid Society and service 
was given to all poor persons regardless 
of their religion, nationality, or race. 
Pes organization has served more 
a million and a quarter poor 
al Aid Societies have been es- 
tablished in large cities throughout the 
country. Officials say, however, that 
at least 300 such societies are needed 
in the country. (Students should find 
out if there is a Legal Aid Society in 
their city and a to visit it soon.) 
In 1939, nearly 34,000 persons sought 
the services of the Legal Aid Society 
in New York City. Many of these peo- 
ple were so poor that they were not re- 
quired to pay the usual 50-cent fee for 


services. The fees and commissions col- 


Legal Aid Societies provide voluntary defenders for poor 


persons 
While admitting the good work done, other advocates of justice for all believe a P 


Defender system—supported by the government rather than by charitable persons— 
Chieago and other cities, now have Public Defenders 


is needed. Los Angeles, 


accused of crimes. 
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lected by the Society did little more 


wyers, and other public-spirited citi- 
zens. Over 70 per cent of all donations 
were made by the legal profession. In 
addition, a score of the most prominent 
lawyers in New York a 
least one criminal case for the Society 
during the year. This “Senior Panel” of 
lawyers is aided by a Brome gel 
of young attorneys employed in 
assigned to Aid Society's 
Committee for, a 
period of one month as of their 
regular office duties. The law firm, not 
the Society, pays the salaries of these 
“Junior Panel” lawyers. They, in return, 
obtain valuable experience ing 
cases for ee too poor to 
lawyer. Then the material prepared 
the. “Junior Panel” lawyer is turned 
over to the “Senior Panel” lawyer who 
has agreed to try the case. This system 
has enabled the Legal Aid Society to 
handle more cases. 

Let’s look at a few cases recente 4 
the Legal Aid Society in New York. 
Cis anus in the New York 
Times tells of the case of a woman who 
asked: “Please, is there some one who 
can help me to get money owed me?” 
She told a staff lawyer that before an 
automobile had her she had made 
a deposit for a small room. Since the 
accident she had lost her job, spent 


GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


23. “EQUAL JUSTICE” FOR ALL 


How Shall America Protect the Legal Rights of 
Poor Persons Who Are Unable to Hire a Lawyer? 


to try at 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Legal Aid Societies work for laws to 
speed up the courts and protect poor 
people from ruthless “loan sharks.” 


her savings, and could not afford the 
room. The landlord, she said, would 
not return her The lawyer in- 
vestigated and found out that the room 
his client was to have had was rented 
to another person. He reminded the 


‘Acme 
This 80-year-old, Russian-Polish eouple were evicted for non-payment of rent, and now 
are living in the street. Similar troubles are faced by thousands of other poor people 
who need legal advice and aid. The American Bar Association, National Lawyers 
Guild, and Legal Aid Societies are working to provide “equal justice” for all. 


landlord that the case could be taken to 
court. The landlord quickly returned the 
deposit. In addition, the Society called 

the woman’s former employer, ex- 
ments for her to have part-time work. 


“Poor Man’s Court” 
Then, there was the case of Alex 


' Bodansky, which was heard by a Schol- 


astic writer. ’s delivery truck 
had been smashed by the truck of an- 
other company. The company refused 
to pay the repair bill for $17.50 and 
tol witnesses to prove 
he was to blame. “We'll let the judge 
decide who's to blame,” remarked the 
Legal Aid lawyer. “Take this slip of 
unicipal Court. The clerk will notify 
the company and it will cost you only 
$1.25 for a trial.” This Court was es- 
tablished in New York City in 1934 
through the efforts of the Legal Aid 
Society, and bar associations. Known 
as the “poor court,” it 
speedy ice for persons with small 
money Seine up to $50. The client 
needs no lawyer. He “tells it to the 
“judge,” and the judge gives his decision 
on the evidence presented. Cleveland, 
in 1918, established the first small 
en thi to ustice” 
within the reach of the 


“Safety-First” vs. “First Aid” 
al Aid lawyers say that “safety- 
legal “first aid.” They urge clients to 
“See us before you sign any ag ae 
borrow money, or take any other legal 
step. Advice costs nothing and may save 
ught furniture on the installment 
plan. After paying many months, he 
couldn’t keep up payments. The com- 
pany took iture. Then, to his 
sorrow, the man discovered that the 
company could make him pay off the 
balance due on the furniture even 
ole no longer had it. The Legal 
Aid Society couldn’t help that man, but 
it is fighting to get state laws passed 
against such installment selling prac- 
tices. Legal Aid Societies, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, also have fought 
for years to 
undreds of “loan 
en Ir le money at hi 
year. All of these “safety- 
laws, plus provisions for equal 
and justice will do much to pro- 
tect and defend democracy. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES HELPS 


1940 Census 
(Concluded from page 8) 


questions were rejected, but enough of 
a storm has blown up over those in- 
cluded in the list. 

Critics charge that census takers, who 
are politically appointed, may reveal 
intimate secrets about their neighbors. 
People in small towns particularly ob- 
ject to giving information about their 
income to a neighbor who may be a 
local census enumerator. “I have no ob- 
jection to supply a mass of details about 


my personal affairs for the census if any - 


se will be served,” wrote one 

uae ia letter to the New York 
Times. “For example, I am willing to 
tell the government, my neighbors, or 
anybody else . . . that my income does 
exceed $5,000 yearly, that I own my 
own home . . . and that we have an 
electric refrigerator which was paid for 
when it was delivered . . . But if the 
ere sends a man to my front 

r to demand that I give him this in- 
formation, I will spend the rest of m 
life in jail before I will submit to su 
an inquisition . . . It is high time that 
‘these public servants of ours stop mak- 
ing demands upon the people they 
work for...” 
__ The House of Representatives refused 
to eliminate the proposed housing cen- 
sus from the questions to be asked de- 
spite a spirited Republican attack led 
by Representatives Reed of New York 
and Ditter of Pennsylvania. The House 
also refused to eliminate the penalty of 
a fine and imprisonment for persons re- 


Light of History 


(Concluded from page 7) 


pand, European nations must conquer 
their neighbors, they ‘may well wonder. 
Americans and Canadians manage, 
somehow, to expand in-population and 
in economy without raising questions 
of conquest or dominion. Indeed, 
American and Canadian relations have 
never been more amicable than they are 
at the present time. Annexation is no 
longer a serious objective or a bugaboo. 
There is a frank recognition that the 
two nations are separate and distinct, 
and that they have, at the same time, 
common interests. When President 
Roosevelt recently announced that the 
United States would not tolerate any ag- 
gression upon Canada, the announce- 
ment was accepted on both sides of the 
border as perfectly natural. Canada and 
the United. States share many things: 
democracy, culture, economy. They 
share these things but retain their sep- 
arate and distinct political organizations. 
They share these things, and remain at 
peace. It is a great achievement. 
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fusing to answer the questions. A Sen- 
ate sub-committee approved a resolu- 
tion by Senator Tobey (Rep. of New 
Hampshire) which would eliminate 
from the 1940 Census questions per- 
taining to the private incomes of indi- 
viduals, but no Senate action may be 
taken on this resolution until the Cen- 
sus is under way. President Roosevelt 
charged that those opposing the income 
and housing questions were 
make a political issue out of the - 
sus. The President added that no = 
son can be harmed in any way by fur- 
nishing the information required; that 
every employee of the Census Bureau 
is prohibited, under heavy penalty, 
from information which 
may come to hi knowledge: and that 
no one had ever been jailed for refusing 
to answer a census question. Any enu- 
merator who gossips about his neigh- 
bor’s affairs could be convicted. Even 
I Edgar Hoover's G-Men are not al- 
owed to look over Census reports. (See 


“Who's Who,” page 10.) 


Canada’s New Place 
(Concluded from page 9) 


about this war. An election held in 
Quebec last October showed them. 
Premier Duplessis, the leader of the 
French isolationists, was badly beaten 
by a supporter of the war government. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this. For one thing, the government is 
raising only a volunteer army this time. 
When Canada began to draft men in 
1917 it caused a minor civil war in 
Quebec. The French-Canadians didn’t 
see why they should be made to fight for 
England. This time they may fight or 
not as they please. 

Then the French (and a lot of other 
Canadians, too) are better satisfied with 
the way Canada went into this war. 
Last time England took Canada in with 
her. The Canadians had nothing to say 
about it. This time Canada declared war 
separately, a week later (September 9) 
thay England did. And King George 
didn’t announce that Canada was at 
war until the Canadian government told 
him so. This pleased all the Canadians 
who think that Canada should decide 
such things for herself. 

And of course Germany's alliance 
with Communist Russia and the de- 
struction of Catholic Poland made the 
Catholic French Canadians more willing 
to fight. The visit of the English King 
and Queen last summer helped to bring 
them closer to their English-speaking 
neighbors, too. 

So Canada prepares to put ali her 

t strength Petind the Allied cause. 
he does so of her own free will, and 
more united than she has ever been. 


tal Studi Signposts 


You can do most of outside readi 
for social studies in a 
magazine, if somebody doesn’t grab the 
March number of Survey Graphic ahead of 
you. It is not a special number, but simply 
one of the regular assemblages of first-rate 
articles on a variety of timely subjects. 

To begin with, the cover is a map of 
the United States, showing where the dif- 
aoe Indian = once lived, and ex- 

ining how supported themselves 
tractors, steel mills, railroads, or 
telephones. You'll get a better sense of the 
variety of Indian culture from this map 
than you will from most of the books on 
the subject. 


. RAILROADS 

The last word on what is probably our 
— is set down by Senator Burton 
Wheeler. He describes the main conclu- 
sions of a four-year investigation of the 
roads, explains what laws are recommended 
to improve the condition of the roads, and 
outlines the main problems which link the 
railroads with our national welfare. There 
hasn’t been another single article anywhere 
which indicates a better and a 
sounder approach to the subject of the 
railroads this one. But if you would 
like to have more detailed information, 
there are twenty thick printed volumes 
reporting the hearings of the railroad in- 
vestigation. 


YOUTH 

There are three items in here about young 
people. The most dramatic is “A Gang 
Goes Uphill,” the story of how some young 
Pittsburgh Negroes set up their own gov- 
ernment for handling youth problems in 
their neighborhood. This government, call- 
ed “Hill City,” has 2,600 citizens, including 
500 whites. There is an interesting letter 
in the correspondence section about the 
American Youth Congress. And a piece 
called “The Youngest Pioneers” describes 
how young European refugees are digging 
in Palestine, the oldest os newest country 
in the world. 


VOTES 

George C. Stoney writes the second of 
two articles on “Suffrage in the South.” 
Stoney, a North Carina points out 
that, despite the relatively small number 
—_— to vote in the South, there is more 


tical democracy in some respects in the - 


uth than in many districts in the North. 


MIGRANTS 

Don’t let Fhe Grapes of Wrath lead you 
into thinking that “California is the only 
state with migratory workers. Lewis T. 
Nordyke, in the March Survey Graphic, 
explains that Texas has a task of distribut- 
ing half a million hands, as the crops ri 
A survey of the migrant problem, _ 
in Business Week, February 10, shows that 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arizona 
may look to California as a good example. 


. Key to Social Studies Quis 
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SULU SEA 
Here’s a Chance to Take a Trip in Type to Tropic 
Islands of Exotic Beauty Off the Coast of Borneo 


By AGNES NEWTON KEITH 


ID you. ever bathe in the hot 
blue waters with your feet 
on a coral-reef strand, with 

starfish tickling the soles of your feet, 
with the bleached sand running be- 
neath them, with the water melting 
into the sky in waves of sunshine, 
and your body yan, Jaap the 
water? Then your body has no bur- 
den, it wavers and washes in the 
moving of the sea, and your weight- 
less feet, your water-washed thighs, 
your shadowed legs, your drifting 
hands, dissolve from you, and are 
born into the warmness and coolness 
and sweetness of the sea. 

Every year in August we go by 
launch to the islands in the Sulu Sea. 
Off the east coast they lie—Selangan, 
Penampangan, Timbun Mata, Oma- 
dal, Bod Gaya, Bakbak, Bamban, 
Punupunu, Mata Manuk, 
Pulau Babi—we go there to the. is- 
lands of the Sulu Sea. Then again 
all words of beauty find a meaning. 
Then again all thought says, Men die; 
but these things live. And there, in 
the very perfection of nature, man 
also seems more what he ought to be. 

Sometimes I dislike reading poetry 
-it has no sympathy with me, and 
says nothing to me, and I am dis- 
traught with it. Sometimes I am too 


crude and vulgar and bad-tempered 


for sweet-spoken words, and some- 
times there is nothing in me that is, 
or ever can be, fine. 

But there in the islands of the Sulu 
Sea I would have fine thoughts 


spoken with shapely words. Words . 


that are cut and polished and set like 
precious stones. Tiffany words of 
rare workmanship used for flawless 
gems. There I would read an Iliad, 
and dream an Odyssey. 

There in those islands the sun rises, 
and shines, and sets upon a tropical 
kingdom which belongs to us. There, 

ing on the deck of the launch, we 

ivide the islands equally, Harry to 
have half and I half. Like rulers, we 
lame our possessions. 


“Bod Gaya mine. I want those 
tall three , and the white or- 
chids that bloom wild on the top, 
and the shallow hot bay where we 
swim.” 


arr and the boats that are only 
built, and the crescent of sand 
that you look across to see the sea 
on the other side.” an 

“Timbun Mata mine. But it’s large 
and you shall have half.” 

“You'd better have Bakbak, too, 
on account of the shiny blue crabs 
that you like so well.” 


All about us is the night-time blue. Fag" 5 


A yellow cantaloup moon perches 
‘inks one peak of aod Gaya. Be- 
neath it on the sleeping water spills 
a golden stream. The sky is very 
close and deep, and the stars are 
flung about most carelessly. The 


light flows from the stars into the ° 


water, and the ocean shimmers where 
the drops fall. The translucent depths 
of the sea are brilliant azure still 
above the clear coral sands. The 
shapes of sleepless fish are busy all 
the night, as may be seen by those 
of us who lie upon the deck and 
into the private life of he isles. 

Thus we, two people here to- 
gether, drift in the Sulu Sea. 

Dumpas is waiting to lead the 
way. Dumpas is our river god. He 
arranges the tides that rise and fall 
in our island river. Only Dumpas 
can successfully navigate the lipa- 
lipa up the river from the sea to our 
jungle camp, and back again to the 
sea. 


Paap sag stands behind. Si Budak 
the dirty work. When nobody 
else will do it, Si Budak must. He 
is, perhaps, twelve years old, a wiry 
child, covered with sleek black skin 
and filled with iron springs and steel 
coils. 

Arusap is ready—Arusap, who has 
just been restored to our household 
after six weeks at Kampong Pau, and 
whose mood is momentarily that of 
the prodigal son. When Harry is 


“Tl take Omadal, with the native x 


Several families of Bajau women 
wading over the coral-reef shallows. 


not along Arusap is responsible for 
me, oath not 
to allow me to use my own judgment, 
Through the impenetrable jungle 
we fe Advisedly I use the lurid 
word “impenetrable.” I do not use 
it before the Accurate Mind, my 
husband. He would say, and reason- 
ably so, that if men penetrate the 
jungle it cannot be impenetrable. 
But when I am alone I allow myself 
these travel-book extravagances. 
Today Harry is away on another 
island exploring for a new forest re- 
serve, so I go through the impene- 
trable jungle. The path leading from 
our camp to the river's head is a 
tunnel cut throu i forest 
This ack low, 
, and hot, and it has every ob- 
jectionable feature that a tunnel can 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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have, except the whistle of a train 
behind one. Damp drops down over- 
head, and seeps up underfoot. I 
stoop often, but creepers catch my 
hair and clothes. Nipah palms cross 
above me, and I cannot see the sky. 

We come to muddy meanderings 
which lead away from the river, and 
find that Dumpas has turned the 
trick again with the tide. The game 
is to arrive at the river before the 
path is under water, but not before 
the tidal flow will float the boat to 
the landing. To swim down the path 
in order to boat down the river is a 
doubtful pleasure. 

On the other hand to wade through 
mud for three quarters of a mile be- 
fore reaching the boat at low tide 
is even more depressing. That is so 
depressing, what with the stink of 
the mangrove mud as it sucks at m 
mosquito-bitten legs, and the loss of 
my sneakers, which are sure to re- 
main in the mud, and the plunging 
of my hands into the horrid s 
when I lose my balance, that the 
thought of lurking crocodiles is as 
much a relief as a threat. 

But today Dumpas has dealt 
craftily with the river tides, and we 
arrive at our lipa-li 1 

I lie in the bottom of the boat 
with bananas and dried fish, under 
the lovely bright sun. The lovely, 
rab bright sun, I think, remember- 
ing the perpetual warm damp of our 
tree-buried forest camp. The beauti- 
ful, life-giving sun, I rhapsodize, ex- 
panding and stretching and rps 
to the very marrow, as I lie and | 

at the clean early morning sky. 

Si Budak, Dumpas, and I have 
our shirts off, I in a bathing suit and 
they bare-chested, and our feet are 
also bare. But Arusap sits with dig- 
nity on the sea, and cuddles the .22 
on his knee, for Arusap is the trusted 
one. 

“Pigeon!” 

Dumpas stops paddling, Si Budak 
stops, and we drift. Everybody is 
attentive while Arusap aims at the 
treetops. I cannot see what he is 
aiming at. He fires, and something 
drops from the brightness between 
treetops into the darkness of man- 
swamp, Dumpas paddles in 

direction until Si Budak, who 
stands in the bow, yelps sharply and 
drops into the pool. He goes in like 
ap et and disappears complete- 
ly. Now he is up again, with the 
water pouring from his round black 


TH next best thing to getting on a 

beat and going to the tropics yourself 
one of these cold blustery March days, is 
to read about lands of warm flashing 
seas and jewel-like fish. This is especial- 
ly true when what you’re reading is writ- 
ten by someone who appreciates her own 
particular tropic as much as Agnes New- 
ton Keith does Borneo, in her best-selling 
book Land Below the Wind (Little 
Brown). 

Mrs. Keith grew up in California, went 
to college and got a job as a newspaper 
reporter there. In 1934 she married the 
Harry she speaks of in this excerpt from 
her book, went with him toe Borneo, 
where as one of the seventy Englishmen 
at that far-flung station of the British 
Empire, he held the jobs of Conservator 
of Forests, Director of Agriculture, Hon- 
orary Curator of the State Museum, 
Game Warden, and general friend and 
counsellor of the 270,000 tribesmen liv- 
ing on this, the third largest island in 
the world. 

Mrs. Keith’s Land Below the Wind 
(the title by the way is a literal transla- 
tion of the native Malayan term for 
Borneo) is the witty and charming 
chronicle of the Keiths’ life in Borneo 
for the last four years. It tells of their 
long treks into the jungle, of their life 
in the capital city of Sandakan, of their 
wonderful collection of pet animals, of 
their excursions among the islands of 
the Sulu Sea. One chapter, the “Story of 
Saudin,” appeared in these pages two 
years ago (March 19, 1938) when we 
reprinted it from the Atlantic. 


head, and the body of a wild pigeon 
in his hand. He squirms over the 
bow of the boat and plops back into 
it. Every little iron spring and steel 
coil inside his glistening body is 
working perfectly. 

Honor is satisfied, and we need 
not return to camp empty-handed. 
Arusap continues to hold the .22, but 
I doubt if he uses it again. He loves 
to take the rifle, and taking it he must 
justify himself by shooting it, but 
only enough to justify himself into 
taking it again. 

We reach the sea where the motor- 
boat lies. The captain and crew, one 
Chinese, one Malay, have left the 
boat and gone to the shallows to fish 
with casting nets. Dumpas halloos 
them back, ropes the lipa-lipa to the 
stern of the boat, and throws out his 


fishing line. I tie my fishing line te 
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the roof of the boat cabin. I only 
pretend to fish because the Bajau 
soul of Dumpas suffers if it sees an 
unused fishing line. Then I stretch 
out on the top of the cabin in my 
bathing suit. I lie on my back and 
look up above me. Clouds are in the 

and islands are in the sea, and is- 
lands are in the sky and clouds are 
in the sea, and sea and sky are one 
inseparable iridescence of reflections, 

Never in all the aeons of time has 
there been such a day as this. Never 
in all of the lives of men has there 
been such a day, such an hour, such 
a moment, as this, I think. I am a 
cloud in the sky, an island in the 
sea, a breeze on the water, a fresh- 
ness in the air. I am a girl in love, 
I am a woman well-wedded, I am a 
man adventuring, and I am a child 
enchanted. 

I am thinking extravagantly, I re- 
buke myself. But this is an extrava- 
gant day. 

And then a cloud above me, and 
suddenly comes the rain, as excessive 
in its violence as the day has been 
in its beauty. We haul the mattress 


into the tiny cabin. The rain beats 


and blows and drives on us. Dumpas 
and Si Budak sit in their lipa-lipa 
holding mats of nipah palm over their 
heads for umbrellas. The water pours 
from the black-tar head of Si Budak 
and shoots off his nose like a water- 
spout. Si Budak sheds water per- 
fectly; he is always dripping but 
never wet. It must be a waterproof 
quality in his skin inherited from 
poner of Bajau ancestors who 
ve lived on the water. 

The motor put-puts back a horrid 
pees odor which smells fine today 

ause it is part of Robinson 
Crusoe’s equipment. I sit and grin 
at my bare toes, and think how sur- 
prised Man Friday would be to see 
toe-nail paint on his island. 

The rain bounces brusquely of 
the sea. At the stern of the boat the 
coals in a large iron basin. Two pots 
are cooking over this. One has rice 
—that I know without looking; the 
other has boiling octopus. 

The rain stops. It doesn’t grow 
less and then abate; it just turns of 
and the sun turns on. We anchor 
over the shallow coral strand where 
I may bathe. The water is trans- 
parent over the clean white reef. 
Dumpas stands at the stern and 
Arusap takes. the bow to watch from 
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the boat for sharks, octopus, or river- 
mouth crocodiles, The sandy bottom 
is daintily crusted with starfish and 
those alone look up to see what I am 
doing. 

In the little cabin again, I put on 
very short shorts and a shirt with 
the tail out. The tail being out marks 
the low point in sartorial imperfec- 
tion, but it gives coolness to the 
stomach. 

The others gather at the stern for 
food. Everybody eats, putting the 
rice in individual white shells that 
look like blane de chine, and dipping 
into the common pot for the fish. 
It smells good and I am hungry. I 
should like to eat with them, but I 
distinctly hear my husband describ- 
ing various possible diseases to be 
encountered in that common kettle. 
I open my hygienic tin of bully beef. 

Now we are going down to the 
little island with the Bajau village 
on it that I saw the other day. How 
thrilling it is actually to see a little 
island in the distance, and then to 
be able to go to it! Other people 
go by islands and say, “How quaint! 
We must go there sometime.” But 
they never do go there. And now I 
am going there. 

We are at my little island and the 
motorboat anchors. There is my toy 
matchstick village under the coconut 
palms. Dumpas is going to take me 
ashore in the lipa-lipa. Dumpas 
takes us all-ashore, the captain and 
crew happily abandoning the motor- 
boat. We all have our fish to catch, 
our food to wangle, our evening ket- 
tles to fill, and we are full of business. 


Several families-of Bajau women 


are wading over the coral-reef shal- 
lows, in water up to their thighs. 
They stand silently to watch us in 


our lipa-lipa, and for a moment they YJ 


are figures painted in burnt sienna 
on a jade, water-color sea. Then th 


wade on through the water and be- 


come groups of women doing their 


marketing on the ocean bottom. 


I climb out of the boat and follow | 
behind them. After that first inter- | 


ested look they do not stare. They 
are not surprised at me, and they are 
too unfamiliar with Euro women 
to see anything astonishing in the 
costume I am wearing, shorts and a 
fying-tailed shirt. It is natural to 
them that I should wish to follow in 
the shallow waters and search with 
them for the wealth of . the sea. 


There is plenty there, plenty for all, 


and tomorrow the tide will leave 
more. 

I walk with the women now, and 
try to tread warily as they do am 
the starfish, tiny squid, and jellyfisk 
When a jellyfish is sighted mamma 
warns the children, and I take heed 


too, standing quite still until I locate 
it. 


Sea snakes we find also. This is 
a travel-book exaggeration, for they 
are under water. They are of 
eet in length, an saben 
a pale, cots jade green wi 
opalescent rings about them. be 
are ifying under water, but li 
them carefully out of water. on the 
crook of a stick and all the terror 
drains from them as the water flows 
away, and they become nothing but 
twisted, empty snakeskin stockings. 
I drop them quickly in the water 
again so they may recover their self- 


respect. 
Enchanted coral aie grow un- 
der the sea. They b with bright 
rennials, miniature herbaceous 
rders, blazing balsam beds, bright 
blue salvias, and periwinkle petreas. 
Surely the best seed of the Empire 
is here; surely it was catalogue-or- 
dered long ago and Sutton himself 
has gardened diligently over it; sure- 
, surely it doesn’t j ! 
are little darting fish, little blown- 
lass fish from art-shop windows, 
ittle fish too 7 and beautiful 
to be real, little of every hue. 


Watching them flash is seeing a 
prism turn in the sun, is looking into 
a pe. They are enchanted 
an these gardens; they 
bedizen, ight, and adorn them. 
I move carefully, 
among them. 


apologetically, 
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The Bajau women at their market- 
ive little attention to the un- 
ible side of our surroundings. Old 
mother and I have arrived at an un- 
ken agreement. I am collectin 
from sea-slun 
for her, and she is saving the largest, 
clearest, and thinnest for 
me. 
indeed, we all agree. 

The Bajau baskets are filling quick- 
ly. It is a good market day. 

(And what have you to-day, Mr. 
Ocean? A nice mess of clams for 
Papa Lamug? Some little sweet mus- 
sels for Baby Bagat? And a bit of 
sea-slug sweetmeat, please — we do 
all like that so much! Oh, no, Mr. 
Ocean, not that one, nor that one, 
nor that one. . 
not your very best-quality sea slu 
keep on opening them—yes, I will 
pinch the fruit—until I find the ones 
I want with the delicious little piece 
of sweetmeat down the centre. And 
a couple of twists of that tender, 
slimp seaweed for old Grandmother. 
She does fancy a chew of that. And 
just throw in a couple of squid for 
that lazy dog of ours. A soup bone 
for Fido, . If it wasn’t for the 
children I'd put him in the pot too.) 

The sun comes and the rain comes, 
and the rain comes and the sun. The 
sea is clear blue glass in the sun, and 
then the sea is frosted green glass 
in the rain. The rain dries on my | 
face and hair, and the salt dries on 
my legs, and my clothes dry to m 
body. “The clouds swim over us, the 
sun beats on us, the brown babies 
cling to us, the naked children follow 
us, the -glass fish play about us. 
Oh, little girl that I used to be, what 
more can I ask than I have! 

Dumpas comes after me with the 
lipa-lipa. Arusap says it is time to 

o home, and home we must go, 

ack on board the motorboat I re- 
turn to my mattress on the roof. It 
is sunset now, and there is nothing 
left in the world but beauty. I am 
too small for such beauty. I only 
know that I give thanks to the blaz- 
ing, clouded sky, the tossed-up black 
tropical islands, the oily, resting sea, 
for existing until I could see them. 
There is nothing in me great enough 
thanks. 

The boat bangs over an uncharted 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Interpreting America through Books 


The Literary 


Traveler May Learn How Each Section of the Coun. 


try Feels and Thinks Through Our Rich Regional Literature 


citizens, we must learn what 

other Americans feel, think, 
and do. The press, the radio, and the 
motion picture can be of some help 
to us, but each has its limitations. The 
drama, too, is a source of informa- 
tion, but few of the plays ever get 
beyond the large cultural centres of 
the country. 

Even travel experience cannot give 
us a complete knowledge of our land, 
unless we prepare for it with a solid 
course of reading. Read travel books, 
of course—there are many that tell 
of the physical beauty of the various 
parts and sections of our country. 

But the most accessible way to 
build up our knowledge of America 
and to prepare to understand and en- 
joy to the full a journey through this 
country is a study of the literature 
which expresses the nature of each 
of its parts. As V. L. Parrington 
states in Main Currents of American 
Thought: “Literature at last has be- 
come the authentic voice of this 
great, shapeless America.” 

Before setting out on a literary ad- 
venture or a real journey, we will 
want to gain some understanding of 
the America of past generations. For 
this purpose, a study of Walt Whit- 
man and Mark Twain is invaluable. 
The Education of Henry Adams, 
Hamlin Garland’s A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border, and Lincoln Steffens’ Au- 
tobiography—widely different books 
in the field of life stories—will do 
much to build up our understanding 
of the America that was. The points 
of view of historians like Frederick 
J Turner and Charles A. Beard will 

elp to complete the picture. And— 
so that well have no one-sided 
glimpse of our country—we should 
read America Comes of Age, written 
by the Frenchman, Andre Siegfried, 
or the English Midnight on the Des- 
ert, by J. B. Priestly. 

While the trends of government, 
capital, and industry are toward na- 
tional organization, and while we are 
outgrowing our state bounds and our 
“states rights” consciousness, any 


traveler will recognize that New Eng- 


Te be open-minded, intelligent 


By M. David Hoffman 


Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia 


land and Texas and California have 
their own individualities. Each terri- 
tory has its own problems and its own 
unique qualities. 

Interpreting the South 

Let us begin our journey with the 
South. According to President Roose- 
velt, its problems are of primary in- 
terest to the nation. We may get an 
excellent first impression from read- 
ing Jonathan Daniels’ A Southerner 
Discovers the South —the record of 
an intelligent newspaper editor's au- 
tomobile trip through this region. 

Today the struggle goes on be- 
tween those who wish to keep the 
South agricultural and those who 
wish to bring new industries into it. 
The “Agrarian” writers — those who 
favor farming — have said their say 
in a joint pronouncement: I'll Take 
My Stand. 

W. P. Webb, in Divided We Stand, 
gives us a clear picture of Southern 
problems. Such questions as low in- 
come, small bank deposits, absentee 
ownership, farm tenancy, and soil 
erosion, are thoroughly discussed 
here. 

But to understand the character 
and the people of the South today, 
we must turn to the novel. First and 
foremost of the novelists is Ellen 
Glasgow. Her work is no mere glori- 
fication of the past. She is in sym- 
pathy with new values and appre- 
ciates the old ones. In Vein of Iron 
she gives us a study of rural life in 
Virginia which reveals the courage 
and self-respect of people who are 
waging a constant struggle against 
fate or circumstance. She wishes to 
see a new South built on character 
and independence, not on “ashes of 
the past.” She says, “I would write 
of the South not as a lost province 
but as a part of the larger world.” 

In contrast with Miss Glasgow, 
we have an excited eager, younger 
generation of Southern writers, some 
of them without much discipline or 
direction. Their most able representa- 


tive was Thomas Wolfe, whose book 
Look Homeward, Angel has been 
widely read. Among the other wide- 
ly known regional writers who s 

or various aspects of the South are 
T. S. Stribling, Lyle Saxon, Julia 
Peterkin, Maristan Chapman, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, William 
Faulkner, and DuBose Heyward. 

Outstanding among Negro contri- 
butions to literature is the work of 
James Weldon Johnson. And who- 
ever wishes to understand the 
Southern attitude toward the N 
should turn to the writings of David 
Cohn and Roark Bradford. 

It is difficult to recommend read- 
ings from the contemporary poets of 
the South. Their style and their ma- 
terial is often hard to follow; they 
lack general appeal; and as a rule 
they have little to say that is of social 
significance. John Gould Fletcher is 
probably their best representative, 
The names of John Crowe Ransome, 
Conrad Aiken, Donald Davidson, Al- 
len Tate, Merrill Moore, Robert Penn 
Warren, George Dillon, and James 
Agee may be added to the list. A 
good introduction to the poetry of 
the South is Stephen Vincent Benet's 
The Mountain Whippoorwill, a dia- 
lect ballad that conveys the atmos- 
phere of a Georgia County Fair with 
its curious traditions. 

There is a group of Texas writers 
whose best p1oductions thus far have 
been in the field of biography and 


folk-lore. The literary traveler in the 


South will also wish to stop at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, a centre of 
cultural regionalism; from there 
comes the work of Paul Green, the 
dramatist, and that of the Carolina 
Playmakers under Frederick H. 
Koch. 
Interpreting the East 
When we examine life in the East, 
we find more variety and more com- 
lexity. The Eastern traveler makes 
his way among great cities, with their 
industries and stores, skyscrapers 
and slums. Crowded subways 
beaches, cluttered roadsides, and 
acres of closed factories are as m 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Interpreting America 
(Continued from page 20) ° 

a of the picture as art galleries, 

The chapter called “Rise and Fall 
of Megalopolis” in Lewis Mumford’s 
The Culture of Cities points out for 
us one of the chief problems of life 
in-the East: “The big city becomes 
the prestige symbol for the whole 
civilization . . . Life means metropoli- 
tan life. The rural regions and the 
provincial towns taste only the met- 
ropolitan skimmed milk.” The city is 
most vulnerable to waves of fear 
and hatred, to unemployment, high 
living costs, traffic hazards, and polit- 
ical corruption. 

In Louis Adamic’s My America, 
we get a stark, realistic picture of 
eastern industrial strife and the suf- 
fering which took place during the 
depression years. For contrast, it will 
be well to turn to the work of the 
great New England poet, Robert 
Frost. He is a “poetic realist.” He 
emphasizes regional speech and char- 
acter, and local color. His work 
breathes neighborliness: “Men work 
together, I told him from the heart, 
whether they work together or apart.” 
His poem, Death and the Hired Man 
gives us a close knowledge of “the 
inarticulate granite of New England 
character.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s work 
is also a product of Eastern regional 
thought. In New England, he de- 
scribes his home country without 
glossing its faults. 

“Passion is here a soilure of the wits, 
We're told, and Love a cross for them 
to bear; 
Joy shivers in the copier where she 
knits 


And Conscience always has the rock- 
ing-chair.” 
“Richard Cory,” “Miniver Cheevy,” 
and other short poems by Robinson, 
are included in almost every Ameri- 
can anthology. 
American dramatists have written 
a wide range of social criticism of 
life in the East. The student of this 
region should read Eugene O’Neill’s 
Beyond the Horizon, Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Winterset and High Tor, George 
O’Neil’s American Dream, George 
Kelly’s Show Off, and Elmer Rice's 
Street Scene and Adding Machine. 
For fiction which reflects the East, 
we turn first to Edith Wharton. A. 
H. Quinn in American Fiction says: 


“In New York life, old and new, she 
is completely at home, with a metro- 
politan tone and a sense for its social 
values no other American has 
equalled.” Her Ethan Frome has be- 
come a minor classic. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has writ- 
ten of the individual struggling 
against uniformity and convention. 

eodore Dreiser gives us a power- 
ful analysis of American types 
Genius and The American Tragedy. 
Ernest Poole’s The Harbor portrays 
faithfully life along the old New York 
waterfront. Two vivid, more recent 
ap of American life may be 
ound in John Dos Passos’ Manhattan 
Transfer and Albert Halper's Union 
Square. The immigrant’s struggles 
are presented in Anzia Yezierska's 
Hungry Hearts and Lillian Wald’s 
Windows on Henry Street. These 
books will deepen and enrich a stay 
in New York City. 

There are other writers who de- 
scribe a small locality—for example, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll and Mary Ellen 
Chase. Local color in the East has 
many literary expressions, especially 
in the short story. An endless stream 
of biography and autobiography in- 
— capital and labor, politics 
and philanthropy, science and art. 

A reading of James Truslow 
Adams, or VanWyck Brooks, or San- 
tayana’s The Last Puritan will help 
the student to understand the intel- 
lectual make-up of the East. And no 
account of the literary expression of 
this region can ignore its newspapers 
and periodicals. The radical and re- 
actionary press—journals of science, 
industry, and finance — everything 
from the “pulp” magazine to For- 
tune is published there. We must 
mention, too, the rise of the so-called 
“proletarian” literature. 

Writing in the East reflects every 
social and political change. This re- 
gion keeps literature in a ferment— 
— too intense for artistic or 
entirely rational production — and 
quite unreliable as an index to any 
national sense of direction or pur- 


pose. 


Literature of the West and North 

Life in the West is no longer ad- 
venturous. The frontier is closed. 
Realists like Hamlin Garland have 
told us of the hardships of Western 
life, with its constant toil and its 
droughts and storms. Rolvaag, in his 
Giants of the Earth, has shown us in- 


in The 
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timate family life on the frontier, 
Frank Norris has given us ipping 
novels dealing with the exploitation 
of the farmer by railroads and finan. 
ciers. 

Among contemporary writers, we 
think first of John Steinbeck and 
Willa Cather and Sinclair Lewis—all 
concerned with expressing life in the 
West. Miss Cather has caught its 
sense of independence, its individual- 
ism, and its conflicting standards of 
conduct. She has created a whole gal- 
lery of characters in My Antonia, O, 
Pioneers, and Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. Sinclair Lewis has drawn 
a sordid picture of American small 
town life in Main Street and of the 
American business man in Babbitt, 
He describes mid-western compla- 
cency, materialism, and lack of cul- 
ture. And John Steinbeck, in his 
Grapes of Wrath, has drawn the at- 
tention of the readers and movie- 
goers of this country to the courage- 
ous, high-hearted and tragic Joads 
of this world. : 

Ruth Suckow gives us a broader, 
deeper analysis of Western life in 
The Folks. Zona Gale shows us dis- 
content with small-town life- 
her Miss Lula. Bett is particularly 
fine. Sherwood Anderson sketched 
the mental and spiritual reactions of 
large groups of restless, unhappy peo- 
ple in Winesburg, Ohio. More recent- 
ly he traveled over the country to 
study the response of people to rapid 
social change and economic catas- 
trophe; this study resulted in Puz- 
zled America. W. L. White uses a 
somewhat similar technique in What 
People Say. Other novelists of the 
West whose work will help us to 
understand their region are Booth 
Tarkington, Edna Ferber, Margaret 
Barnes, and Glenway Westcott. 

Mary Austin devoted her career to 
interpreting the life of her particular 
section—the Southwest. Her autobio- 
graphical Earth Horizons is her most 
significant contribution and can 
serve as a literary guide-book to her 
section of the country. Frank J. Do- 
bie’s works are also helpful in build- 
ing an understanding of this region. 

In poetry, the voice of the West is 
the voice of Carl Sandburg. He says, 
“I was born on the prairie, and the 
milk of its wheat, the red of its 
clover, the eyes of its women gave 
me a song and a slogan.” He under 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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“On the Go” With Poetry 
How Poets Have Expressed Motion in Verse 


By LOUISE SCHAFER CAMP } 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EOPLE experience the joys of 
in a variety of wa 
= its phi. 
losophies; others, its pictures; still 
others, its melodies. Have you ever 
considered the ways in which poetry 
appeals to you? 

One of the fascinating qualities of 
poetry, especially to boys and girls, 
is its power to represent motion. 

How swiftly and vigorously Alfred 
Noyes’ verses gallop along! 


And the comes riding— 


Riding—ri 
The highwayman comes riding, up to 
the old inn door. 
Over the cobbles he clatters and clan 
in the dark inn yard; ; 
And he taps with his whip on the shut- 


ters, but all is locked and barred; 
He whistles a tune to the window, and 
who should be waiting there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the land-lord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love knot into her 
long black hair. 


How calm and soothing is the mo- 
tion of the wind as Tennyson makes 
us feel it! 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea; 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea. 


With what dash and precision do 
Lew Sarrett’s “Hollyhocks” march 
around the garden! 


Hollyhecks! Hollyhocks! Stiff as starch, 
Oh, fix your bayonets! Forward! March! 


With what gay abandon do we trip 
along with Milne! 


ames James 
orrison Morrison 

Weatherby George Dupree 

Took great 

Care of his Mother, 

Though he was only three, 

James James 

Said to his Mother, 

“Mother,” he said, said he; 

“You-must-never-go-down-to-the-end-of 
the-town, if-you-don’t-go-down-with 
me.” 


“The Lobster Quadrille” by Lewis 
Carroll has a gay but not-too- spright- 
ly dance movement, for the snail and 


- his friends‘would not dance too lively 


a measure! 


“Will you walk a littie faster?” said a 
whiting to a snail; 
“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and 
he’s treading on my tail, 
See how eagerly the lobsters and the 
are waiting on i 
ei come and join the dance? 
_Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the dance?” 


You see, the kinds of movement in 
poetry are as delightful and varied 
as are the themes of poetry — and 
quite as surprising. Best of all, every- 
one can enjoy the lilt and movement 
without knowing — or perhaps even 
wanting to know—all about how it 
is achieved. You will notice that this 


is true of the which follow. 
The poem, e Colored Band,” 
by the great colored poet, Paul Law- 


rence Dunbar, moves along as gaily 
and as vigorously as the band itself. 


Can you read it without tapping “yo” 
feet” 


The Colored Band 


MODERN POETRY 


Oh, de major man’s a-swingin’ of his 
An’ de pickaninnies crowdin’ roun’ 
him. thick; 
In his go’geous uniform, 
He’s de lightnin’ of de sto’m, 
An’ de little clouds erroun’ look mighty 
slick. 
You kin hyeah a fine perfo’mance w’en 
de white ban’s serenade 
An’ dey play dey high-toned music 
B Sot ed in ragtime 
ut, hit’s Sousa ime, an’ 
hit’s Rastus on 
Wren de colo’ed ban’ comes ma’chin’ 
down de street. 


You kin hyeah de ladies all erroun’ 
repeat: 
“Ain't dey han’some? Ain’t dey 
gran’? 
splendid? Goodness, 
W’y dey’s pu’fect fom fo’heads to 


—— steppin’ to de music down de 
. “Tain’t de music by itself dat meks it 


Hit’s de walkin’, step by step, 
An’ de keepin’ time wid “Hep,” 


Dat it mek acommon ditty soun’ divine. 


Oh, de white spool ped hits music, an’ 
hit’s mighty good to hyeah, 

An’ it sometimes leaves a ticklin’ in 
yo feet; . 
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Fu’ de music dat day mekin’ can’t be ee 
beat. 


MODERN POETRY 


But de hea’t goes into bus’ness fu’ to 
he’p erlong de eah, 

W’en de colo’ed ban’ comes ma’chin’ 
down de street. 


The poem, “Old Ellen Sullivan” 
by Winifred Welles gives another 
kind of movement—the rubbing, bus- 
tling, and splashing of wash day. The 
picture of Old Ellen is an action. pic- 
ture. (Can’t you tell a great deal 
concerning a person by the way he 
moves about? ) 


Old Ellen Sullivan 


Down in our cellar on a Monday and a 
Tuesday, 

You should hear the slapping and 

the rubbing and the muttering, 


You should see the bubbles and the 
steaming and the splashing, 
The dark clothes dripping and the 


white clothes fluttering, 
Where old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 
Is washing and ironing, and ironing and 
washing. 


Like a gnarled old root, like a bulb, 
brown and busy, 
With earth and air and water 
angrily tussling, 
Hissing at the flatirons, getting hot and 


en up to the sunlight with the 
baskets bustling, 
Comes old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 
The clothes like blossoms, all sweet and 
fresh and fluffy. 


The poem, “White Butterflies,” by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, has a 
movement as gentle and light as that 
made by the wings of butterflies. 


Fly, white butterflies, out to sea, 

Frail, pale wings for the wind to try, 

Small white wings that we scarce can 
see, 


Fly! 


Some fly light as a laugh of glee, 

Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 

All to ‘i where each would be, 
! 


The poem, “A Swing Song,” by 
William Allingham, has the short and 
long, up and down motion of the 
garden swing. Can you read it with- 
out swinging yourself, care-free and 
happy, a child in the summertime? 


Swing, swing, 
Sing, sing, 


| 
Here! my throne and I am a king! 


Swing, sing, 
Swing, sing, 
Farewell, earth, for I'm on the wing] 


Low, hi 
Here I fly, 
Like a bird through sunny sky; 
Free, free, 
Over the sea, over the mountain, over 
the seal 


Up, down, 
Up and down, 
Which is the way to London Town? 
Where? Where? 
Close your eyes, and now you are therel 


No, no, 

Low, low, 
Sweeping daisies with my toe, 
Slow, slow, 

To and fro, 


Some high school students have 
had good times expressing motion in 
their own verse. Even if you have 


never lived in,a large city or ridden 


on a subway, you can appreciate the 


merry motion of this poem! 


The Subway 
Children, see this pretty thing, 
_—_ morning it will bring 
Loads of people to the city. 
Isn’t it an awful pity 
That they have to stand and swing 
By a silly little string 
Precariously balancing? 
If mayhap they get a seat, 
Someone stands upon their feet; 
If they keep their elevation 
By employing concentration, 
In their forvid exaltation 
They are sure to pass their station 

—Emma Rounds 


Since we spend much of our lives 
“on the go,” it is natural that we 
should like action in our poetry, too. 
Surely, the motion represented in 


poetry is one of its most delightful 


and most universal appeals. 
quotation from “The ” by 


loyes 
right 1906, is reprinted by 
A. Stokes Com 


quotation from When We ere Very 


“Fly White Bu 

burne, = V, is reprinted by permission 

: Subway” by Rounds, from Crea- 
tive Youth by Hughes M is reprinted by 
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Sulu Sea 


(Concluded from page 19) 

coral reef and bumps to a ce 
nearly shoot off the roof. Every 
stands up and poles and shouts and 
we move again. Full speed forward 
goes our Malay captain. Bang onto 
a coral reef again we go. This is 
like riding over a rough road on a 
tire-less wheel rim. Again we pole for- 
ward, again we shout, again we move, 
and again we bump. I think that this 
must be very unseamanlike navigation, 
but nobody seems to care. 

Now we are off the reef and movi 
shoots at jell 
which obligingly on the surface 
of the water. I hope that jellyfish aren't 
very sensitive to pain, 

We arrive at the river’s mouth, 
where the high tide is faithfully awuit- 
ing us, River God Dumpas has made his 
usual infallible arrangements. Du:npas, 
Si Budak, Arusap, and I cast loose in 
the r In the dusk of the river's 
mou ey paddle very carefully 
among the ed mangrove roots, 
Here every night near the muddy banks 
Dumpas sees Grandfather Crocodile, 
Tonight he will not even let us joke 
about him lest he should show himself. 
Until we are well up the river we keep 
ar silence, not daring to men- 
tion his name. 

Where the river goes dry and the 
wes goes wet, Puasa meets us with 

ights. It is stumbling business to 
follow our tunnel through the jungle 
back to the camp by flashlight. A large 
monitor lizard out for an evening de- 
bauch flops off the path in disgust. 
A wild pig grunts in undergrowth, 
and barking deer call. Si Budak slithers 
into a and is again in his native 
state of drippingness. Old Father River 
has become impatient about his de- 
layed business, and sometimes now we 
wade on a flooded path. But Robinson 
Crusce doesn’t mind wet feet on his 
way home. 

Through the black bars of trees the 
campfire greets us. Harry shouts “Ho- 
Ha,” cookie asks if we brought some- 
thing for the pot, and I ask if a new 
forest is now reserved. 

“Was it a good day?” says Harry. 

I am lying flat on my cot now, with 
my shoes off and my muddy feet dang- 
ling. A hot bath is cooking in the 
tin. I smell pigeon curry. 

Extravagant phrases come to my 
mouth, and travel-book exaggerations 


- are on my tongue. 


Then I sigh happily and say, “Every 
day in the life of Robinson Crusoe 
was fun.” 

From Land Below the Wind, by Agnes 
Newton Keith. Reprinted by i 
of Little, Brown & Company. 
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LESSON PLANS ® TESTS 


TH 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


British Education Carries On 


A View of English Schools in War Time 


kindly mailed us a copy of The 

School Government Chronicle and 
Education Review. (Incorporating The 
Education Authorities Gazette). If one 
were to seek a comprehensive view of 
English schools in war-time, one might 
do far worse than take a random glance 
at the pages of this journal. 

On the cover, the British Construc- 
tion Company advertises, “Your Pu ils 
Will Not Have to Paddle in 
Shelters! 100% Watertight.” The il- 
lustration shows a mixed group of work- 
men, students, and the usual p: girl 
waiting under quiet tension, with lunch 
boxes and gas masks on their knees. The 
term “shelter” is evidently so common- 
place, it is no longer necessary to prefix 

air raid.” 

The leading article is the full text of 
a speech by Lord De La Warr, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. He 
says, in part: 

“Children in the receptions areas, who 
still number just over 400,000 official 
evacuees, not to say how many tens of 
thousands of unofficial evacuees, are now, 
with certain exceptions, faring compara- 
tively well . .. Between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the children in those areas are now work- 
ing (studying) full-time. I know that some 
of the olde ones are short of such facilities 
as practical rooms and equipment, but we 
can certainly say that the large majority of 
the children who have been evacuated have 
gained as much time as they've lost.” 

Immediately following this speech, 
there is a from the 
National Union of Teachers, saying: 

“The nation can not permit over 400,000 
of its children to remain any longer outside 


A COLLEAGUE in England has 


its schools and over a million more to have | 


part-time education only . . . Six months 
of war have had a destructive influence in 
the field of education. Reclamation of what 
has been lost is imperative and urgent.” 

A circular from the Home Office 
remarks that: 


to the Fightin, ices or to munition 
work may lead to a shortage of adult 
labour in other occupations . . . and may 
create a demand for the services of younger 
Persons, including children of school age 
++» While it is that in the 


_ emergency labour shall be available for all 
work of national importance it is equally 
essential to maintain a high standard of 
pris and mental fitness among growing 

ys and girls . . . The protection given 
to children by law must be maintained. 


Section 18 of the Act prohibits all employ- 
ment under the age of 12, Fave 20 
the employment (school-age) children 
of twelve and over to two hours after school 
on school days.” 

The East Suffolk County Education 
Committee has decided that, “in view 
of the advance in price of books, 
stationery and other supplies, the capi- 
tation allowance for schools be in- 
creased . . . approximately 20 per cent 
of the old allowance.” 

There are half a dozen stories about 
the National Savings Movement, sum- 
marized with this announcement: 

“The Board of Education have asked 
local education authorities to help in meet- 
ing the appeal from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to support the campaign for 
saving for the purposes of war finance.” 

Under the heading, “Pacifist Teacher 
Dismissed,” there is this editorial note: 

“How far an employing authority is 
entitled to concern na the beliefs 
and political views of its teachers is a very 
debatable subject and one which in peace 
time would arouse very strong expressions 
of opinion in many quarters. The teacher 
is in a position of responsibility and also a 
position where he can exert great influence 
if he holds strong isan views and 
should so far forget his high calling as to 


NOTICE 

It has come to our attention that 
someone representing himself as a 
writer for Scholastic has recently 
committed thefts in a South Caro- 
lina high school. This man, alleging 
that he was gathering material for 
an article, asked permission to look 
over the school and interview teach- 
ers, but went to vacant rooms in- 
stead and stole cash and other valu- 
ables. 

Scholastic Corporation wishes to 
advise all school people that all bona 
fide representatives of the maga- 
zine, whether circulation field 


from the office, and will always be 
ready to identify themselves. No ad- 
ministrator who is in doubt should 
hesitate to demand proof of identity. 
Scholastic’s personnel has built up 
an enviable reputation for courtesy 
and fair dealing and we regret that 
any loss or inconvenience should be 
_suffered through fraudulent per- 


sons trading on the Scholastic name. 


ACTIVITIES © READING 


take advantage of that position. We feel 
sure, however, that the majority of teachers 
realize this and are careful by example and 
precept to uphold the dignity and integrity 
of their profession, and we are sure 
that education authorities g ly would 
not penalize a teacher because he or she 
to many are views. 
oughts are a rt 

that a Id d 
been dismissed because he is a pacifist.” 
The “Milk in Schools” scheme en- 
ables. children to buy one-third of a 
pint of milk daily for a half-penny. 
Parents of evacuees are urged to send 
a postal order of one shilling a month 
to provide this item of diet on each 
school day. A year ago, 55.6% of all 
children in elementary schools were 
taking milk under this plan. The Board 
of Education comments that “it is ex- 


- traordinary that there should still be so 


many parents who do not grasp the 
portnity to supply thee 
-price with a food so essential.” 
Our own private conclusion from this 
reading is that it is a shame and a pity 
that a people capable of suzh a neat 
prose style should find themselves 
up in a war. 2 


ASSIGNMENT 


This is a mild form of a Pan-Ameri- 
can number. It includes two articles 
on Canada, one on Latin America, and 
several others on travel in the Western 
Hemisphere where there are no bombs 
floating in air. With our literary map 
as an inspiration, pupils may enjoy some 
intensive map exercises, reviewing the 
literary, social, economic, and historical 
ema. of this country or this 
hemisphere acording to their location, 
Pupils might be assigned to look up the 
associations of the various regions be- 
fore the times comes to point to the 
board and say, “What happened there?” . 
The WPA Guide Book series, incidental- 
ly, is an invaluable reference for this 
sort of thing. No one who is traveling 
in the United States this year ought to 
deny himself the pleasure of consulting 
these works. 


ACTIVITIES 
English 


The following exercise has been 
to supplement the article by Mrs. 
. Let pupils identify the words in 
the second column with their synonyms 
in the first column. 
beginner 
scowl 


1. 
peckage 
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grope 8. bendi 
mind 4. 
at, 5. frown 
flexib! 6. novice 
reason 7. memory 
sound 8. diversity 
draw 9. noise 
burden 10. sketch 


All of the words in the first column 
are taken from the two paragraphs at 
the beginning of the Bass article. Some 
of the synonyms given here are appro- 
priate to the sentences, and some are 
not. By substituting the synonym for 
the word used by Mrs. Bass, pupils may 
judge whether the meanings are 
same. 

For purposes of discussion, pupils 
may be invited to speculate upon what 
gives a word meaning. For example, 
one may say either, will carry the 
burden,” or “I will carry the package.” 
But why may one not say, “I can not 
bear the package of my woe.” By what 

rocess has burden become distinguished 

m package? For a clue to the an- 
swer, teachers may explain to pupils 
how certain such expressions as “O.K.” 
or “the McCoy” came to have their 
meaning. O. Kelly was a railroad man 
famed for his accuracy. His initials on 
an invoice were supposed to be a 
guarantee that it was correct. (There 
are other stories explaining this origin 


also.) McCoy was a Champion prize- 
fighter with many ha used 


his name falsely. “The McCoy” or “the 
real McCoy” referred to the champion, 
and not his imitators. 


Social Studies 
Pupils may enjoy making a census 
of a form of ay 
survey. They may vote upon the limits 
of the census. Shall it be confined to 
their own classroom, to the school, or 
to the neighborhood? They may also 
decide for themselves what questions 
should be asked. The advertising man- 
ager of the school paper may have 
some suggestions, relating to the in- 
terests of the local advertiser. And the 
teachers may have an interest, too, in 
learning something about home study 
conditions or vocational prospects. 
Because of the travel material in this 
issue, pupils may choose to ask about 
past and prospective vacations. Some 
schools conduct a census in certain 
fields at periodic intervals in order to 
observe the rate of change or progres- 
sion. The of a census may be 
to provide local authorities or the pupils 
with useful information, to further the 
spirit and practice of disinterested re- 
search or to provide an article for the 
school paper. 
If the Legal Aid Society has an office 


FORUM LECTURE BUREAU 


A new service conducted under 
the auspices of 


THE FORUM MAGAZINE 
offers 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURERS 


Current Books—Foreign Affairs—Music Appreciation—Travel and 
Adventure—Personalities in the News—Practical Psychology—Gar- 
dening—Parole and Penal Problems—Labor and Capital—Political 
Profiles— Debates on Political and Social Questions. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS AND A LIST OF THE BUREAU’S SPEAKERS 


The Forum Lecture Bureau 
574 Lexington Avenue, Néw York 
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in your community the class might in- 
vite a representative to address them 
about the work of the society and to 
advise them about certain elementary 
points of law encountered in the com- 
mon course of daily commerce. 


Guidance 
Miss Brindze’s article suggests a 
variety of consumer projects which can 
the m. In the 
ace, pupils ma in inspectin 
the fabels their clothing without 
turning a page. The fiber tests can be 
made by anyone in the class with a box 
of matches. Pupils may avoid setting 
fire to the school house by burning the 
threads in an ash tray or a glass. Tex- 
tiles may also be inspected in the class- 
room for nap, weave, and elasticity. 
When labels are inspected, 7 ag may 
write the text on the boatd for class- 
room discussion as to their value. 


Reading Test 
There are 391 words in the first 
column of the census article on page 


5. Pupils should be able to finish this. 


column in two minutes. 

The following sentences may test 
the recall of the details in this column. 
Let pupils check the correct answers. 


1. The number of enumerators 
working on the census will be: a. 160, 
b. 120,000, c. 1,000,000, d. 50,000. 


2. Our government is required by 
the Constitution to conduct a census 
every: a. year; b. ten years; c. four 
years; d. week. 


8. The chief controversy or argu- 
ment about the census hinges upon 
character of: a. the investigators; b. 
the President; c. the Democratic party; 
d. the questions. 


4. The first American census was 
held: a. in a coffee shop; b. in 1790; 
c. 140 years ago; d. over for a second 


5. The pew in the Constitution 
calling for the census is in: a, Article 1, 
Section 2; b. the Preamble; c. the Bill 
of Rights; d. the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


6. Each enumerator will have to in- 
terview more than 200 families be- 
tween: a. friends; b. April 1 and April 
80; c. noon and midnight; d. April 1st 
and December 30th. 


6. Many of the questions for the 
census will be asked at the special re- 
quest of: a. ministers of the I; b. 
school-teachers; c. business men; d. John 
L. Lewis. tar? 


7. The statistics ot the last census 
occupy: a. more tha. 100 volumes; b. 
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all of a 56 page handbook; c. a full 
page in the World Almanac; d. one 
ae of the Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopaedia. 


8. The Census Bureau is: a. a poli- 
tical agency; b. a permanent govern- 
ment department under civil service 
rules; c. created temporarily for the 
census year only; d. changed every 
time we have a new President. 


9. Most of the criticism of the cen- 
sus questions has come from: a. New 
Dealers; b. private detectives; c. psy- 
chologists; d opponents of the New 
Deal. 


10. The main pups of the census 
is: a. to give a lot of persons jobs; b. 
to pry into private affairs; c.-to provide 
a bctual basis for national policies; d. 
to learn who has been cheating on his 


income tax. 


Pleasantville Votes 


Pleasantville high school pupils re- 
ceived returns from 1,166 of the village 
residents, among the 1,800 who re- 
ceived their questionnaire, mentioned 
here last week. 

We are now able to announce that 
the reigning favorite for the White 
House in Pleasantville is Thomas E. 
Dewey, with 311 enthusiastic su 
porters. In second place ran Franklin 
D. Roosevelt with 294 ballots. Vanden- 
burg and Taft were third and fourth 
with 130 and 114 votes, respectively. 
314 voters, however, were of the opin- 
ion that it is unwise to change presi- 
dents in a crisis. 

The vote on introducing courses in 
social hygiene and sex education in the 
Pleasantville schools was heavily in fa- 
vor. 852 voted yes, 245 said no, and 
68 were undecided. 

On socialized medicine the vote was 
485 in favor, 516 against, and 165 un- 
decided because the term was insuf- 
ficiently defined. 

644 voted to have the United States 
stay out of war in all conditions; 760 
declared for war only if the United 
States were invaded; 129 thought we 
should enlist on the side of the Allies; 
and 42 favored United States belli- 
gerence on the side of Germany. 


Current Events Map 
Maps which will help students k 

abreast of the military, political, 
diplomatic developments in the busy 
continent of Europe are being circu- 
lated free of charge in’ the eastern sea- 
board states, as far south as the Dismal 
Swamp and as far west as the steel con- 
verters of Pittsburgh and the flour mills 
of Buffalo, They are available only 
through the courtesy of dealers in Rich- 
field petroleum products. 


poetry (p. 23), teaches English in the 
4 yg 
School of India- 
napolis. A former 
fellow and an A.M. 
in’ English at the 


: “4 ests over a broad 
field, 
ublic speaking, 
LOUISE CAMP 
organ music. Her other interests are 
swimming, fishing, gardening at her 
camp in Northern en and seeing 
boys and girls grow. She has written 
many articles and reviews for maga- 
zines, several ms and stories, and a 
musical play for children. She is editor 
of Book of One-Act Plays, co-author of 
Creative Composition, and co-author of 
American English, volumes 1-4. 


For Your Bulletin Board 
In the March 25th issue will appear 
our regular feature Radio Programs for 
the Month. This is printed in the Teach- 
er Edition only. It is of interest and ben- 
efit to all of your students. 
To make it easy for you to remove. 
this feature from your copy, it will ap- 
in the center pages of the Teacher 
Edition in the next issue. 
POST IT ON YOUR CLASSROOM 
BULLETIN BOARD. 


Bargain Counter 


An American dollar bill is worth $1.10 
in Canada these days. American tourists 
thus earn an automatic 10% discount 
on what they d there, because 
prices in Canada have not changed to 
compensate for the shift in the exchange 
rate. The Tourist Bureau of Montreal is 
confiding this financial secret to all and 
sundry, and it is further reminding 
Americans that they can come and go 
as they please without any restrictions 


on the amount of money carry 
home unspent. — 
Girl Scout Camp 

Thanks to the Juliette Low Memorial 
Fund, a Western Hemisphere Encamp- 
ment for Girl Scouts will be set up this 
summer, August 14 to 28, at Camp An- 
dree, Pleasantville, New York. Delegates 
will be present from Argentina, Barba- 
does, Bermuda, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Canada, Cuacao, Guatemala, Jamaica, 
Martinique, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
Peru, Trinidad, Tobago, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. With girls from the U. S. A. 
to act as hostesses, the effort will be 
made to have every region of this coun- 
try represented. 


Loutse 


Go or return to the Pacific Coast 
through the Canadian Rockies 
on your vacation. 165-mile 
steamship tripincluded between 
Vancouver and Seattle,stopping 
at Victoria. ; 


1. Banff... Baronial Banff Springs Hotel 


--- Alpine setting. Mile-high golf, 
swimming, riding, hiking, dancing, delicious food. 


2. Lake Lovide ; of 


the charming Chateau, skyline rides, hiking. 


mountain Swimming, gay 


8. Emerald Lake 


informa 


Swiss-like atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
2 GLORIOUS Days . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL Days . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR Days.from$47.25 6 WONDERFUL Days. from $74.50 


Tours in at Banff, June 8 and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring — or in reverse direction from Field. Add 
rail fare to Banff or Field. Spectacular motor tours 
from Lake Louise over newly completed Columbia 
Icefield Highway to Columbia I and return at 
moderate cost. e 


Low rail fares to or from Pacific Northwest and 

fornia via Canadian ies on ian Pacific 

trains... ai 
e 
Ask your travel agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office 
in NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON 
ATLANTA * BUFFALO * CLEVELAND * DETROIT: PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI * CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY * OMAHA 
DALLAS * MINNEAPOLIS * ST. PAUL * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL « and other 
cities in U. S. and 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., or Chateau e ise, 
Lake Louise, Alta. 


VACATIONS IN ONE 
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OFF the PRESS 


Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction. Pre- 

ed by Elbert Lenrow. New York. 

. Appleton-Century. 1940, (A Pub- 

lication of The Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, 
sive Education Association.) 


The contents of this long-awaited 
work are briefly summarized in the sub- 
title: “An introductory essay, with bib- 
liographies of 1,500 novels selected, 
topically classified, and annotated for 
use in meeting the needs of individuals 


in education.” 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


IN WASHINGTON, D. 


16th ST. ATH 


biggest tusa-{ifty 


sons $3.50. Send for booklet “* B ” today. 


EMPIRE 


“ht the Gateway to Times Squase’’ 


PINE COVE ON FRENCH RIVER 
Districts’s Leading Vacation Setup. Ideal Accom- 
modation for Ladies. A Fisherman’s Paradise in 
Primeval Beauty “Off the Beaten Trail to Peace 
and Quiet.” Drive direct to camp; All Recreational 
facilities . . . AAA map, folder, etc. Write 

Camp Director, GENE RIOUX 
Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario, Canada 


In the first section of his introduction 
Mr. Lenrow pleads for a more extensive 
use in the frac of literary works 
dealing with contemporary life and 
problems. While he r the rich- 
ness and value of the great books of the 
past, he argues persuasively against giv- 
ing immature students a steady diet of 
such works alone. Because the re- 
moteness of language, allusions, and so- 
cial and intellectual background, it is 
difficult for the normal adolescent to see 
the enduring human values of the older 
classics. It is even more difficult for him 
to find any direct application in them to 


Emphasizing the function of lit 
courses as an aid in personal and cul- 
tural orientation, Mr. Lenrow recom- 
mends that teachers avail themselves of 
current books as well as of the tradi- 
tional classics, “selecting them on the 
basis of implicit human and social val- 
ues, and hoping that beginnin 
where the stu eat is, 
the level of his ience, interests, 
and comprehension, he may be led. . . 
to an understanding and utilization of 
increasingly complex works, most of 
which either have me or are in proc- 
ess of becoming so-called ‘classics’ of 


literature.” The p of his bibliog- 
raphies is to aid "a fe guiding their 


students through the vast welter of mod- 
ern prose fiction to the books that seem 
best suited to their personal and social 
needs. 

The bibliographies are divided into 
three main sections—Entertainment and 
“Escape,” Personal Environment, Social 
Environment—and each section has nu- 
merous subdivisions, under which 10, 
20 or more novels may be listed, each 
with a brief annotation on its relation to 
that aspect of life. Thus Section II, Sub- 
division 8, “Family Chronicles,” lists 
and comments on Barnes’s Within This 
Present, Bromfield’s The Farm, Buck’s 
The Good Earth, Galsworthy’s For: 
Saga, and some other novels that 
tell the history of a family over a period 
of 

Natur man a un 
two or more with 
a different annotation under each head- 
ing, sometimes with a crosg-reference to 
an annotation made elsewhere. Cather’s 
My Antonia is listed under II, 5, 
“Growth to Adulthood—Women,” III, 
8, “Provincial Life—Pioneers,” and III, 
4, “Races and Racial Problems—Immi- 
grants in America.” 

The annotations themselves are all 
that could be desired—brief, informative 
and objective. are critical where 
criticism is called (not all of 1,500 
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novels can be first rate, or even compe- 
tent), but are free from personal arimus 
and professorial condescension. Nor has 
the author fallen into the opposite ten- 
dency of acclaiming ephemeral best-sell- 
ers as “minor masterpieces.” 

Obviously this book is the result of 
some years of hard work and careful 
planning. It is eminently worth the 
trouble that has gone into its making, 
One can safely predict that it will be a 
standard reference work both in public 
libraries and in high school and college 
classrooms for a good many years to 
come. 


How We Rate 

A pot taken recently by Murdo (S. 
D.) High School students to determine 
the popularity of the magazines in their 
library, obliges us to point with pride 
at the standing of our publication. 

The first column of numbers (AR) 
means Always Read; OR, Occasionally 
Read; NR, Never Read. 


Name of Magazine AR OR NR 
American .......... 25 8 
. SCHOLASTIC ..... 23 4 
. Readers Digest ..... 23 12 
. Popular Science .... 20 19 


86 

23 

19 

. Good Housekeeping . 14 29 
. National Geographic. 11 28 19 

i 5 

16 

25 

7 

7 

23 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7. 

8 

9. 

10. Consumer’s Digest .. 
11. Athletic Jo ey 
12. Gr Writer ...... 
13. Scholastic Coach ... 
14. Commentator ...... 
15. Hygeia 
16. American Observer . 
17. The Balance Sheet . . 
18. High School Activities 
19. Newsweek 

20. United States News.. 0 

21. Nature Magazine ... 0 15 
22. The Nation’s Schools. 0 8 

Scholastic, written for high school 
students ifically, has the second 
highest number of readers, the second 
lowest number of non-readers, the high- 
est number of occasional readers, and 
the third highest number of regular 
readers. Not bad, not bad! 

The magazines in this list represent 
the total selection in the Murdo library. 
Several of these, like Scholastic, are de- 
signed for high school readers. And sev- 
eral of these, like Scholastic, deal prin- 
cipally with the current social scene. In 
contrast with these, the showing of 
Scholastic is even more favorable than 
the first glance at the poll indicates. 

The poll was the idea of Murdo High 
School. The first we knew about it was 
when someone sent us a clipping from 
the Murdo (S. D.)° Coyote, the local 
newspaper. 
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SYNONYMS 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Learning Words 
Having the Same or Nearly the Same Meaning 


By AGNES N. BASS 


writing has probably found 

himself scowling at one time 
or another at a sentence of his own 
that reads like this: “As we looked up 
we saw a Sky that looked terribly 
threatening.” “Heavens,” he says to 
himself, not “I've 
used the same word twice. I've got to 
find another word in place of one of 
them.” And thereupon he gropes in 
his mind—or in the dictionary—for a 
synonym for look, for some word that 
“means the same or nearly the same 
as another word.” He needs a syn- 
onym because he requires variety in 
both the appearance and the sound 
of his sentence. He finds that he can 
substitute for his first “looked” the 
word gazed or glanced, or for the 
second “looked” the word seemed or 
appeared. 

The most elementary reason why 
you need to know synonyms is that 
your writing should be flexible. You 
should never feel tied to a few words 
but able rather to draw from a rich 
and full vocabulary. There are many 


Ev beginner in the field of 


words that we overwork simply be-. 


cause we are not aware of the syn- 
onyms we could use in their place. 
There are, for instance, a great many 
that could relieve the verb say of the 
heavy burden it bears in reportin 
conversation, such as, utter, tell 
allege, repeat, speak, recite, declare, 

determine, decide, assume and 
reply. Suppose you take a number of 
words, say, building, give, angry, 
haughty, and make a list of their syn- 
onyms. It is fun to get as far as you 
can unaided and then to finish your 
list with the help of the best diction- 
ary you can find. 

As you proceed in your study of 
synonyms you will see that there are 
certain words that really mean the 
same thing and can be used for one 
another interchangeably. Such are the 
pairs of synonyms like handbook and 
manual, bodily and corporeal, man- 
kind and humanity, to light and to 
lumine, ship and vessel, begin and 
commence, one of which is Anglo- 

on in origin and the other Latin 
or French. Your choice of one or the 


other may deperd upon whether you 
want a simple, short word, or a more 
formal, learned word at the moment. 
The Anglo-Saxon word is of course 
the shorter and “homelier” one. 
Often you will find in writing that 
you can simply substitute one syn- 
onym for another as we did in the 


case of “looked” in the first paragraph 
above. But just as often you will 
realize that synonyms are the same 


“with a difference.” Time and custom - 


have varied and specialized the 
meaning of words that may once have 
been identical in meaning. A knowl- 
edge of synonyms will enable you to 
choose the one among them that best 
suits your purpose. Take the word 
brightness, for example. In a — 
sense we may say that the following 
words are synonyms for it: lustre, 
splendor, brilliance; yet each of these 
words has a particular meaning too. 
Which would you apply to a natural 
object; which to an artificial object; 
which one to something unusual; 
which one figuratively to a man’s 
achievement? 

By way of further experiment take 
the synonyms accuse, blame, censure, 


rebuke, reprimand, and make a sen- . 


tence for each one complete enough 
to show the difference between them. 
Which is the strongest term? Which 
is the mildest? Which word do you 
associate with crime, which one with 
a fault, which one with error? Exer- 
cises such as these show you how rich 
in synonyms the English language is 
ized our use of them has become. 
There is no short and easy road to 
mastering the nuances of synonyms. 
Attentive reading, attentive listening, 
and the dictionary habit are essen- 


WORD STUDY 


tials. Take any word at all—take 


nuances, for example which I have 


t used—look it up in the dictio: 
look up also one of 
onyms, pondering thoughtfully the 
illustrative sentences. Pursue one new 
word and all its synonyms through the 
dictionary, or better still, through 
Roget's Thesaurus, every week and I 
are ae you a new feeling for 
guage! 

To illustrate further: what are the 
fine shades of meaning between slow, 
tardy, deliberate, dilatory, 
slack and sluggish? According to 
Webster, slow means long in passing 


GUFFAW 


from one point to another, or in begin- 
ning or executing something; tardy 
signifies behind the proper time and 
is used especially in regard to work or 
time of arriving at a place; deliberate 
is said of people who take a long time, 
and dilatory of people who put things 
off; by gradual we mean advancing 
step by step; slack applies to action 
that lacks tension, and sluggish to 
action that seems reluctant to ad- 
vance. Now if you look up each of 
these words you will find further syn- 
onyms in every case and they all mean 
slow in some way or other. You will 
come upon inert, inactive, torpid, 
lingering, wearisome, dull, and mod- 
erate. Can you make a dictionary de- 
finition of each of these seven words 
and sentences showing the sort of 
slowness they describe 

Synonyms are important tools for 
the writer and he sharpens them with 
use. It frequently happens that the 
first word to occur to an author fails 
to satisfy him. He knows somehow 
that there must be a better one. He 
may put down the first one on paper 


because he wants to record a general - 


idea but the pencil or the typewriter 
hovers over it, or the writer comes 
back to it later, unti] a synonym sug- 
gests itself that is more precise, more 
accurate, more sonorous, or more true 
to his feeling. You may have written, 
for instance, of a certain character 
(Concluded ~ page 27) 
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LTHOUGH the following contribu- 
tions have many values which I 

sure you will notice, I have 

chosen them chiefly for their ideas. 


You will like the irony of “Not Here” 
and “Disguise,” the social comment in 
“Existence,” the poet’s explanation of 
himself in “Somewhere There Is a 
Voice” and “The Answer,” the sensitive 
feeling of “The Goodbye” and “Incom- 
petence,” and the joy of “Nature Lov- 
ers. 


Not Here 
Just a drifting spar, 
Passing by some unconcerned shore, 
Watching the waves, with their spray 
Of unquenchable hope 
Dissolving forever in the ocean. 


Pass on, O little spar, 
Don’t bring your fatal challenge 
Into my little harbor of self-content. _ 


Don’t disturb the sweet repose 
Or the high serenity 
Of my mind. 
Pass on to some other shore, 
Carl B. Smith, Jr. 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


Disguise 
ae from stars, 
ike softly seeking angels’ eyes 
Turned on you from above, 
Made you holy in disguise. 
My meditation changed to love. 


Light from stars, 

Language of a dark abyss, 

And your likeness, shadowed, dim, 
Have they made you look like this, 
Like a Rubens’ cherubim? 


Light from stars, 

I am wise and realize 

When I think of my caress, 

Light from stars caused your disguise, 

Caused your last night’s holiness. 
Marjorie Frances Warth, 17 
Lyons Township High School 
La Grange, Illinois 
Dolores Stutzman, Teacher 


Existence 
The rh 
Of your hob-nailed boots, 
Clopping, clopping, through dull, unin- 
teresting geons 
Of your apathy, 


Is the rhythm of machinery that pound- 
ed, throbbed, 
That deadened you 
Until it metamorphosed your brain, 
Turned you into an automaton that goes 
Clopping, clopping, heavily along bleak, 
unlit corridors 
Of your existence. 
Marjorie Frances Warth 


Somewhere There Is a Voice 
Someone asked why poets write ..« 


I say— 

Somevibiiee there is a voice calling for 
help — echoing and echoing — call- 
ing for food, for warmth, for sal- 
vation, calling for God. 


There is no stopping it. 

There is no night nor day for the voice— 

It is cold in the night when the wind 
blows and there is no sun. 

People are hungry in the night if there 
is no food in the day. 


Someone asked why poets write— 

And I say— 

Somewhere there is a voice. 
Ruth Bachman, 17 
West Seattle High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


The Answer 

The practical business man 

One day asked the poet 

If he wrote verses as a hobby. 

The poet—being a fairly reasonable fel- 
Ww— 

(As most of them saeeied, 

Kept his temper and repli 

“Do men shes: build cathedrals 

To amuse themselves?” 
Barbara Joyce Duree, 17 
Dodge High School 
Doris Engholm, Teacher 


The Goodbye 


I know how to say goodbye to summer. 
Say it 

Say it gently, 
Say it beneath a 
Then get up and leave 
The picture is over, 
This is where I came in. 


Smile, 
— your face feels set and 


wing half-moon, 


theater; 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp. 


ed return envelope. Contributions may 


be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex. 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, Address; 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


From the false eget 

Because you can’t on to reality 

If you dare s*top 

Reality’s your best bet. 

Hang on to it, 

Because you haven't time to remember 

Beyond the goodbye. 
Lorraine Pletcher, 16 
Buchanan (Mich.) High School 
Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 


Incompetence 
I wish I had the power 
All lovely things to make 
Sweet growth beneath my fingers, 
And always in the wake 
Of lovely dreams that fill me 
I'd scoop a tiny share 
And breathe the calm of slumber 
Each time I breathe the air. 


I wish I had the power 

All lovely things to do, 

To live and love in beauty 

And die in beauty too. 

My heart goes mad and raving 

In suns and wind and rain, 

I cannot take my loveliness 

Without a touch of pain... 
Joan M. Heines 
Carbondale (Pa.) High School 
Mary Krantz, Teacher 


Nature Lovers 


Heigh-hol 
Daisies and buttercups, fair yellow daf- 
fodils, 

Stately and tall. 

When the wind wakes, how they rock 

An ce with asses, 

Slender and small! 


- Heigh-ho! 


Here come the people, eager to gather 


Them alll 
Mavis MacPhail, 16 
St. Croix High School 
Woodland, Maine 


CREATIVE WRITING | 

; Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 

Hamlin Garland, that grand old 
biographer-historian who, in writin his 
famous Middle Border trilogy about 
his own migrating family, has also writ- 
ten for us an enduring record of the 
settling of our Midwestern prairies, died 
on March 5 in Hollyw at the age 
of 79. His ashes were taken to West 
Salem, Wisconsin (his birthplace), to 
be scattered on a nearby hillside—there 
to return to the soil his books have 
immortalized. 

Very much the son of the Middle 
Border, Hannibal Hamlin Garland 
(named after Abraham Lincoln’s first 
vice-president) grew up in Wisconsin 
and Iowa. Later, after graduating from 
the Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage, 
he took up a claim for himself in Mc- 
Pherson County, North Dakota. Then, 
when he was 23, he headed East to 
his father’s native New England, de- 
termined to become a writer. He found 
the going hard for several years until 
he made a trip back home. In an ar- 
ticle called “How I Got My Literary 
Start” which he wrote especially for 
Scholastic (Sept. 19, 1931) he tells 
what happened to him then. “City life 
and years of absence had given me what 
the painters call perspective. I saw my 
material with a detachment which I 
could not have secured in any other 
way. Although wholly sympathetic with 
these farmers, I was no longer one of 
them. I did not look down upon them, 
much as an artist would do, at the same 
time that I became their advocate to 
the Eastern public.” 

“The outcome of this summer in Iowa 
and Dakota was a group of short stories 
which I called Main Traveled Roads. 
Had I remained in the West I should 
never have written these stories . . . 


4 


TEST 
YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker | 


What is it? Can you find the words 
that sound alike for each of the follow- 
ing numbers? 

1. (a) what Cupid carries; (b) a girl’s 
heart interest 

2. (a) what we breathe; (b) one who 
inherits money, property, etc. 

8. (a) the front of a ship; (b) the limb 
sa ri baby (b) formed 

(ala "s toy; a group 
to saf d ial interests 

5. are made of; (b) a 
survey or inqui 

6. (a) tl name for candy; (b) a 

up or combination, as of rooms 

7. (a) don’t forget to close it; (b) man- 
ner of walking 
Kei ve (a) opposite of night; (b) a Turkish 


9. (a) an artisan or workman; (b) what 
your answer should be 

10. (a) a large pipe for gas or water; 
(b) the hair around the neck of certain 
animals 


1l. (a) approval or agreement; (b 
12. (a) a pigtail; (b) an actor’s signal 
13. (a) a small cube with numbers 
used in games of chance; (b) coloring- 


matter 
14. (a) a small donkey; (b) a rabbit’s 
hom 


e 

15. (a) a flight of steps; (b) what 
celebrities get a 

16. (a) what’s left when you eat an 
apple; (b) a section of an army 

17. (a) what you must not tell (Wash- 
ington didn’t); (b) a solution derived from 
a strong alkali ; 

18. (a) what you want when you're 
hungry; (b) a bend in a river 

19. (a) a flower; (b) ranks or lines 

20. (a) what most people talk about; 
(b) a ram that leads a flock of sheep 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
. An lish Quiz 
1. As you should 
all know that the island of Borneo iss 
(a) in the West Indies 
(b) northeast of Australia 
(c) northwest of Australia 
(d) in the Indian Ocean 
2. Which of the following are well- 
known American regional writers: 
(a) Hamlin Garland 
(b) Edwin Markham 
(c) Alfred Noyes 
(d) Ellen Glasgow 
(e) Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
(f) P. G. Wodehouse 
8. Underline the synonym for the 
first word in each of the following series: 


(a) Slithers: slides, shivers, 
slices 

(b) translucent: opaque, dirty, 
transparent 


(c) impenetrable: unreasonable, 
unfathomable, unrepentant 

(d) metamorphosed: hypno- 
tized, ossified, changed 

(e) bedizened: ornamented, 
dazzled, confused 

4. In our short story this week, Miltie 
makes the great decision not to steal 
the baton because (a) he decides the 
Scorpions aren’t worth the risk involved, 
(b) he finds the closet he’s hiding in 
very stuffy; (c) he realizes the em- 
barrassment involved if he were found 
eavesdropping, (d) he plans to black- 
mail the teacher later on. 

5. Which two of the following books 
would you include on your reading list 
before visiting our Southern states: 

(a) A Smattering of Ignorance 

(b) The Yearling 

(c) Vein of Iron 

(d) A Daughter of the Middle 
Border 

(e) A Goodly Fellowship 


Time and distance aid in the selection 
of material.” 

Having found himself and his sub- 
ject, Garland continued to write realistic 
stories of the hardships of frontier life, 
with time out for a two-volume biog- 
raphy of General U. S. Grant. In 1916 
he moved his family (wife and two 
daughters) to New York, and settled 
down to do what turned ‘out to be his 
best work. It included A Son of the 
Middle Border, A Daughter of the Mid- 
dle Border (which won him the Pulitzer 
Prize in biography), Trail-Makers of the 
Middle Border, Roadside Meetings, etc. 
etc.). In 1916 he was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

There’s one more Hamlin Garland 
book to look forward to—The Fortunate 
Exile, upon which he was working at 
the time of his death, and which will 


be published posthumously. 


Synonyms 
(Concluded from page 25) 

that “he laughed.” Not very descrip- 
tive nor individual, that laugh. What 
else could you say? Synonyms for 
laugh are giggle, titter, snicker, 
chuckle, chortle, guffaw. Ah! now you 
have it—that “rough diamond” that 

ou are trying to make us see and 

ear, he didn't laugh, he guffawed, 
How the right word brings him be- 
fore us! 

For a final experiment take any 
good sentence and substitute syn- 
onyms for nouns, adjectives or verbs 
so as to change the mood, the rh 
or the meaning. Do you feel that in 
writing the original entence the au- 
thor had good reason for his choice 
of words? 
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Literary Leads 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 

Edwin Markham, and author of the 
world-famous “The Man With the Hoe” 
died at his home on Staten Island on March 
8. He would have been 88 years old on 
April 22. Markham was born in 
City, Oregon, in a dugout log cabin. At the 
age of five his father died and his mother 
took the family to California where Mark- 


ham grew up, working as a sheepherder, 
cowboy, blechantile, For several years he 
was superintendent and principal of schools 


in California. At the age of 47 his “The 
Man With the Hoe” was pubiished in 


Corner for a de- 
voted to him very soon. — 


BORNEO 

The major part of Agnes Newton Keith’s 
Land Below the W: (see page 17) ap- 
peared serially in the October, November, 
and December issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly, having won their $5,000 Non- 
Fiction prize last fall. We ally recom- 
mend to you (in either the book or maga- 


zine) the chapter, “Their Private Lives,” 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


I have already discovered that my Spring 
Book Festival letter competition this 
year will be the most interesting I have 
conducted. There may not be so many en- 
tries as last year, but no two will be alike. 
You have interpreted its terms more widely 
than I ted: I asked you to tell me 
which book, read in connection with your 
school work you had liked the best, and 
which one you had most disliked. I had for 
the moment forgotten that book rts in 
eneral are part of school-work, but you 
d not forget. | letters thus turned out 
to be reports on the books you do and do 
not like, for whatever you read 
them, and that is far more interesting to me 
than if you had kept strictly to the books 
you had to read at study in class. 
Incidentally, someone has sent me from 
— a copy of The Spectator magazine 
with a competition on a subject so much 
like mine that I read the result with espe- 
cial interest. The editor, who sets such con- 
tests every week, asked “Which of the rec- 
ognized classics of literature do you most 
dislike, and why?” The first prize went to 
a gentleman who released a dislike of 
‘ound it in the school li %; iv 
laced among the inciting stories 
of Charles G. D. Roberts.” He read it in the 
hope that here would be a real rebel 
against convention, taking to the woods like 


nouncement, the biggest of them all, which 
we print here in part just for the record. 
Gone With the Wind walked off with nine 


Hattie McDaniel won the supporting actress 
award; Victor Fleming was named best 
director; the late Si Howard was 
tapped for his adaptation of the novel into 
the best screen play of the year and on and 
on. Robert Donat received an Oscar for the 
in Goodbye, Mr. Chips; Mite’ 
was named for his supporting work in 
Stagecoach; Judy Garland was selected as 
best juvenile; Walt Disney’s The Ugly 
Duckling was named best short cartoon. 
And now we hope the subject of best and 
worsts of the 1939 film year is closed forever. 
Incidentally, a -first printi of 
Margaret Mitchell’s novel Gone With the 
Wind (where have we heard that title be- 
inging the total n i 
in this country to 2,853,308. rer 


a character in Cooper. But he came to the 
conclusion that Thoreau had made an ad- 
vertised escape to a tame beauty-spot where 
he endured a Spartan life just enough 
to complete a book. 

Well, if you don’t like any of my recom- 
mendations in this column, you can always 
talk right back to me about it, and here 
are two books for this week. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank Stockton 

This is the “old” book for the week; it is 
dated by its pictures and by all sorts of 
things that happen in it that could not hap- 
pen today in or around New York. For in- 
stance, I don’t believe you could go to 
housekeeping like this in a canal boat. But 
the fun is perennial. If have once met 
Pomona, of whom I will now tell you no 
more than her name (but I'll tell you that 
again. By the way, you might look up T 
Lady or the Tiger while you are about it. 
It had every guessing once. 


PAST THE END OF THE PAVEMENT. 


new. I was just asked for a lively, humorous 
book to be reviewed by -ups. I told 
two ith a passion for na history, 
and the difficulties into which it led them 
and the neighborhood. It is not a juvenile, 
but young persons who begin it do not 
pa ip. 9 It is hilarious in spots and un- 
over. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


28 SCHOLASTIC 
Interpreting America 


- (Concluded frum page 22) 


stands our industrial civili tion and 


our rural life. He uses the actual lan. 
e of the ordinary man. Chicago 
Cornhuskers, 
Steel, Slabs of the Golden West and 
The People, Yes are all authentic in- 
er of modern America and 
make excellent reading for the west- 
ern traveler. 

Unlike Sandburg in many ways is 
Robinson Jeffers, who lives oa 
West Coast. He deals with violent 
emotion, and believes that despair is 
almost inevitable, since man is brutal 
and lustful. 

Vachel Lindsay's Santa Fe Trail 
conveys the very sound of American 
speed and energy, and Edgar Lee 
Master’s Spoon River Anthology is 
a small town’s Who's Who in pic- 
turesque vernacular. 

Our contemporary writers are often 
critical of American life. We have 
reached a degree of maturity in 
which self-examination is n 
and helpful. For the creative genius 
of America, a complete picture of the 
American scene is essential. Perhaps 
our study of American life, region 
by region, will help us realize that 
“the task of modern civilization is to 
live in a wall-less world.” 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(b) beau 
(b) heir 
(b) bough 
(b) bloc 
(b) canvass 

~ (b) suite 
(b) gait 
(b) dey 
(b) right 
(b) mane 
(b) ascent 
(b) cue 
(b) dye 
(b) burrow 
(b) stares 
(b) corps 
(b) lye 
(b) bight 
(b) rows 
(b) wether 


18. (a) bite 
19. (a) rose 
20. (a) weather 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 


1. (b) 
unfathomable, 
q 
chan ornamented 
4, (c) 
5. (b) and (c) 


on the Keiths’ pet animals. In a review Pearl 
ter) quite unsurpassed in iterature 
é its AB wa and I wish it could be made into 
; a book.” i 
ACADEMY AWARDS 
On top of those movie awards we told you \ 
about last week comes the annual Academy 
: of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences an- a 
: of the prizes awarded: it was named the | 
best production of the year as well as best { 
for color and Leigh was 
given a fold Oscar for the best feminine Z| 
f acting of the year in her role as Scarlett; ql 
; San Francisco newspaper. In the next 33 a 
years the poem was translated into 33 lan- 3 
guages — earned Mr. Markham $250,000 
: and the title he Laureate of Labor.” x 
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ILTIE WARE, the new boy 
in town, peered down the 
twilight street toward. the 

fellows in front of Banje’s candy 
store, and — miserably of turn- 
ing around an cag home. He 
couldn’t, of course. The fellows were 
waiting for Miltie, expecting him. 
He had made the overtures, using 
every ounce of diplomacy and flat- 
tery he knew. With all the gregari- 
ousness of lonely fourteen, Miltie 
ached for acceptance by his own 
kind. He wanted with all his heart 
to become one of the crowd at 
Banje’s. 

Yet, too, he was secretly afraid. 
He wondered whether he really had 
the necessary nerve, and felt his 
throat grow dry and tight. He knew 
that his manliness was to be put to 
the test tonight, and that failure 
would be horrible—and final. 

Limping, Miltie approached the 
candy store. The limp came of a stiff- 
ened knee, crushed in a bicycle-and- 
auto collision. With such a knee he 
couldn’t play football or tennis; he 
couldn’t even walk very fast. He was 
left out of games—left out of many 
things. It made being a new bo 
doubly difficult, and it made tonight's 
adventure more than doubly impor- 
tant to Miltie, 


The fellows quieted as he hobbled 
up to them, Truck Wylie, the biggest 
and oldest, acted as spokesman: “Hi.” 

“Hi.” 


Miltie’s face was all afire, knowing 
wretchedly that he stood here seeing 
and hearing this agony, sharing knowl- 


edge not meant to be shared by him. 


A sepa “Well, you still want to 
join the Scorpions? 

“Sure I do.” 

“If you're scared, sonny, now’s the 
time to back out.” 

“Who's scared?” 

Truck nodded abruptly: “Come on, 
then.” He led the way into the 
candy store. Mr. Banje, fattish and 
not too clean, not shaved today, 
watched, grinning behind the 
counter. Mr. Banje let the Scorpions 
use the back room of his store as 
their clubroom. This didn’t hurt his 
trade any. It was even possible that 
the club had its inception in Mr. 
Banje’s brain cells, that certain of the 
Scorpions’ devilments grew out of 


INITIATION 


A High School Boy Joins 
an Exclusive Fraternity 


By DALE CLARK 


"Mr. Banje’s somewhat moronic sense 


of humor. 

Miltie Ware had no suspicion of 
Mr. Banje. But Miltie did know that 
the club’s initiation stunts were 
pretty fierce. Mike Elgin had been 
caught after stealing the Constable's 
keys and releasing the drunks from 
the village lockup. And Ed Barry 
had been caught switching the new- 
ly-born Truehall and Paxton babies 
from crib to crib... 

Authority had winked at these 
misdemeanors; Old Man Elgin and 
Old Man Barry, between them, 
owned half the town. But the other 
half had had enough. There was 
talk of reform school for the next 
young scoundrel. 

A new boy, wl.ose father was only 
a coffee-route salesman, could get 
into plenty of Dutch, such was the 
temper of the village. Miltie knew 
it. The knowledge pounded in his 
mind as he stood ringed in by the 
other fellows in the back room. 

“You got to take the oath first,” 
Tuck said. “You've got to swear you 
won't tell on the club or Banje if 
you're caught tonight.” 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Miltie swore it, aware that the 
promise deprived him of any excuse 
for the escapade ahead, if he should 
get caught. 

“Now, here’s what you're going to 
do, kid.” 

Miltie’s heart bumped. He wet his 
lips. He waited for the worst. He 
knew now he was going through with 
it at whatever cost. 

“You know old Prexy Clelland’s 
baton?” 

Miltie nodded. He knew the high 
school principal’s baton. 

“Youre going to gyp it from him. 
Go in the manual training shop and 
bore a hole in the end of it and put 
this in.” Truck took a metal whistle 
from his pocket and waved it. 
Waved, the whistle emitted a shrill 


‘ tiny note. “So when old Prexy gets 


up in front of the band and starts 
swinging his baton—see?—he’s going 
to hear the whistle and he wont 
know who's doing it. Every time he 
stops and looks around it stops. Sayl 
I bet we die laughing!” 

Limping the three blocks to the 
high school, Miltie thought this was- 
n't such a bad stunt. He wondered 
whether the Scorpions were letting 
him off easy because of his knee. The 
truth, which was that Mr. Banje’s 
humor had been tempered by the 
feeling in the village, didn’t occur 
to Miltie. 

The high school was open. From 
the hallway, Miltie could see a few 
early arrivals for the band concert 


Notes In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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on these trains to the | 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 


STEWARDESS-REGISTERED NURSE 
helps you take care of children. 


See Twice as Much 


Go to California on the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger, return on the 
Californian. See twice as much of 
the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare! 

The bigger and better San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair re-opens from 
May 25 to September 29, 1940. 


Irs fun to save money on South- 
ern Pacific’s friendly economy 
trains toCalifornia—the San Fran- 
cisco Challe (Chicago-San 
icago-Los Angeles). Both are 
cobarel for chair car and tourist 
passengers exclusively. 

More and more people every 
year are discovering that these 
trains are the smart, comfortable 
way to save money and have fun 
doing it. 


Mail this Coupon today for booklets 
describing Southern Pacific’s economy 
trains and the San Francisco World’s Fair. 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lilinois, 

Your Name. 
Addr 


City. State- 


Address O. P. Bartrett, Dept. SH-3, 310. 


Southern 
Pacific's 
“and 


‘San Gramatieo Challenger” 
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DALE CLARK 

Before Dale Clark settled down to his 
career as a writer in La Jolla, California, 
he taught school, worked as a reporter, 
was twice an editor (once of a camers 
magazine). He has published detective 
serials, novelettes, short stories in a ya. 
riety of magazines including Collier's, 
This Week, Liberty, and the pulps, 


in the auditorium—and Prexy Clelland 
talking to the janitor by the water foun- 
tain. Miltie inhaled shy nervous breath 
and sli into incipal’s office, 
He over ard the 
filing cabinets before he saw the baton. 
It lay on a stack of sheet music beside 
the clothes closet door. 

His fingers closed on the baton, tight- 
ened in alarm as he heard someone 
coming into the office. In the crisis, 
Miltie’s leap was instinctive. He ho 
into the closet. He couldn't risk pulli 
the door shut; he had to rely on dark- 
ness and the principal's raincoat for 
concealment. 

Huddled behind the raincoat, he 
stared out at Miss Agnew. The 
stared, because the pretty Engli 
teacher was crying. Her young, agonized 
face and the sound of uneven sob- 
bing gave Miltie a queer feeling. 

Astonishingly, his fear of being caught 
in the closet changed to mortification 
at skulking here. With a delicacy of 
perception that was quite new in his 
experience, he shrank from spying on 
Miss Agnew’s grief. 

So he stared at the closet floor. But 
he couldn’t help hearing Mr. Clelland 
come in, or the girl’s voice which wasn't 
her schoolroom tone at all but a thing 
dissolved in panic and pain: “I’ve been 
called away—I just got the telegram. 
There’s been an pas in the family. 
You'll have to get someone—a substitute 
—I've got to catch the nine o'clock 
train.” 

Mr. Clelland said, “The nine o'clock?” 
and the way he said it made Miltie peer 
out at the man. Clelland was 
— old; he had a shy, heavily lined 
ace with scant white hair and thick 
white brows. Right now the brows 


hopped upward. 
But t’s the east-bound, Twin 
Cities train!” ejaculated. 4 


thought your family lived—but youre 
Nebraska” He looked 
doubtful, and hurt; Miltie knew the 
look, because that was how acted 
when he’d caught Bill Fallon cheating 
at examination time. 

As if Miss Agnew could be lying] 

Miltie couldn't see the girl's face, 
since she had turned to Prexy Clelland. 
He watched her hands curl into pain 
ful fists at her sides. She said thinly, 
“That's true. It's my husband who’ 
been hurt.” 

(Coneluded on page 31) 
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Prexy said, “Your—Why—why!” His 
ce drawn in lines of bewilder- 
ment and distress. Miltie knew how 
Mr. Clelland felt, since it was _— 
his own feeling. It knocked the brea’ 
out of you, and made you wish you 


hadn't heard her say that. “Dear mel”} . 


said Prexy sadly. “That means—the 

Board, you know—” 

“Yes, I do know.” It hurt, the way 
Miss Agnew kept the panic almost out 
of her voice. “The Board doesn’t hire 
married teachers. I didn’t intend to 
come back this term. But in July, Lee 
had to go to the hospital. He only went 
back to the plant last week, and now 
this explosion—" Her voice got quite 
out of control. 

Miltie’s face was all afire. It wasn’t 
just because he felt sorry for Miss 
Agnew. It was knowing wretchedly 
that he stood here seeing and hearing 
this agony, sharing a knowledge not 
meant to be shared by him. It was 
knowing that Miss Agnew would never 
have dropped all her defenses if she'd 
known about Miltie in the closet. 

“We had to get the money!” she was 
saying wildly. “There were so many bills 
-I took the chance—” 

Then Mr. Clelland a 1p her from 
saying any more. She had to catch that 
train, he pointed out. “And—ah, ah, I'll 
arrange for a substitute teacher until 
you come back, The Board might—well, 
ah!” muttered Prexy Clelland. “Why 
should the Board know? I won't tell if 
you don’t!” 

That was swell, Miltie thought. Old 
Prexy was all right, you bet, and he 
wouldn’t let Miss Agnew thank him, 
either. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Clelland. “Now, 
where's that baton gone to? That's 
queer! I was looking right at it a mo- 
ment ago!” 

Miltie’s heart bumped hard. He 
might have known that Mr. Clelland 
was quite sely making a great 
But Miltie could only think, “Gosh, if 
Prexy thought the baton had been there 
a moment ago! If Prexy had it fixed in 
his mind that way!” ; 

Miltie didn’t expect Mr. Clelland to 
come poking into the closet. He wasn’t 
afraid of that at all. “Right there!” 
Prexy bos saying. “Thing couldn’t walk 
away—!” 

And Miltie knew, dreadfully, Prexy 
would find out about the whistle later 
ae re know for sure the baton 

c swi when Miss Agnew 
was in the ae Absolutely. 

Prexy would think about the closet, 
then, realizing whoever swiped the 
baton had heard the whole thing. 

The sweat stood on Miltie’s face. It 


was awful because Prexy and Miss| 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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TRAVEL 


Re - Discovering 


America in 1940 


by HUGH W. SIDDALL 


Chairman, and 


over the United States of America 

this year on a railroad ticket that 

costs ninety dollars. You won’t need to 
carry a passport with you. Nobody will 
0 over your papers or rummage 
ugh your baggage to make certain 
you're not a “secret agent.” You won't 


Y can travel nine thousand miles 


see an expanse of barbed wire on either 
side of the railroad tracks, and you 
won't have to cast a nervous glance sky- 
ward every time you hear the hum of a 
plane. You can start in New York and 
end up in San Francisco—and, if you 
stop on the way, it will be to experience 
more fully the life and color of places 
that are too exciting for skimming. 


Euro tours are out of the 
made them so; and the President has 
issued a proclamation declaring 1940 to 
be “Travel America Year.” Unless you 
can prove to the State Department that 
there is an imperative necessity behind 
your sailing, you can’t have a a 
And those travelers who are forced to 
enter war territories on urgent missions 
are not considering their journeys pleas- 
ant iences. It's only 200 miles from 
Helsinki to Leningrad, 542 from Paris 
to Berlin, 734 from Berlin to Rome; and 
none of these stretches equals the dis- 
tance between Denver and Chicago. But 
what a difference in safety and peace- 
fulness! 

In the past, some of our so-called 
sophisticated Americans have cast asper- 


You'll not want to miss Victoria and the 
Inner Harbor (above). The buildings 
are those of British Columbia’s Parlia- 
ment. And Saw Francisco is worth a long 
stop-over where you can see the San 


Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge (below). 


Courtesy California Toll Bridge Authority 


sions on America and American travel. 
They decided off-hand that the distant 
tour was the socially acceptable one; 
and they based their decision on mere 
guess, since most of them had never 
i the pleasures of travel at 
home. These people have more than 
they realize coming their way. Like mil- 
lions of other Americans, they will “re- 
discover America in 1940” — and find 
that no place in the world has so much 
to offer under such convenient circum- 
stances and at so reasonable a price. 


Teachers Are Good Travelers 
Probably the most enthusiastic group 
of travelers in America are the teachers. 
They know their country well. 
have a first-hand, solid contact wi 
travel literature; they know that careful 


Courtesy the Victoria and Island Publicity Buresy 


rea can enrich ience. P 
furthermore, they have had the 
sonal contact with the American scene, MM travel 
Teachers travel more often and in much HM sible | 
than any other occu. budge 
pational group in the country. They MM circle 
travel so much because they have Son 
learned to make travel a part of their fifteen 
own educational cen A joum days 
is an added bit of knowledge for them of tin 
—something they can use as well a ferred 
enjoy. and v 
American railroads have a thorough two 1 
appreciation of their teacher travelers, privile 
knowing that this group has done much 
to present American travel to the public Bec 
‘thoughtfully, considerately, and cor- 
rectly. Pred 
American Travel on the Increase condit 
The re-discovery of America is not@ $90.0 
new. Many wise individuals and groups any 1 
have been participating in it for years. States 
Since 1934, the travel trend west to our Coast: 
great National Parks has shown a steady For 
and gratifying increase every year. bow 
Canyons, colors, old Spanish and Indian — 
architecture, and the natives themselves is still 
are all part of the particular charm of 


: 
: 
4 


Last year, thousands of Americans 
took advantage of the grand circle tour 
of the United States—a very popular 
travel arrangement which made it pos- 


in much # sible to see America even on a limited 
ler budget. Rail tr. rtation on the grand 
y. They circle tour costs about one cent a mile, 
ey have Some travelers arranged a fourteen or 
of their fifteen-day trip, spending two or three 
_ journey days in New York and the same length 
for them of time in San Francisco. Others pre- 
well as ferred to make a more leisurely journey 


and used the maximum time limit of 
thorough two months and the liberal stop-over 


privileges which the tour allowed. 

sare Good News for 1940 

2 f a: Because of its popularity, the same 
and circle bargain tour is being of- 
ered again this year under the same 

ncrease conditions. Fares for these tours are 

a is not $90.00 round trip, good in coaches from 

1 groups any railroad terminal in the United 

or years, States, to both the Atlantic and Pacific 

st to our Coasts, and return. 

a steady For first class travel the round-trip 


Courtesy Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Ca 
the Southwest. Below, an Indian pueblo, 
built of adobe, Taos, New Mexico. Taos 
is still primitive— a haven for artists. 


Owen Reed 


You can start from New York City if you 
wish, seeing the skyline (above) before 
you take the train. You can make a stop 
at New Orleans, for dinner in the Patio 
Royal (below), a perfect place for enjoy- 
ing the mellowness of a Southern night. 


fare is $135.00 (cost of accommoda- 
tions is additional). There’s a lower 
berth special at $45.00 for the all- 
around-America trip. 


There are many other low-fare round-: 


trip bargain offers for western journeys 
by rail. During 1939, all-expense tours 
proved more popular than ever. Many 
people have begun to appreciate the 
convenience of having an entire trip 
planned by the railroad company. It is 
good to set out with an advance knowl- 
edge of what the entire trip will cost— 
hotels, sight-seeing, meals, everythin 

with the exception of tips. The paar 


journey, too, is growing very popular; 
travelers like to know that they are not 
missing any high spots en route or at 


their various And more: and 
more Americans have learned to appre- 


A 9,000 Mile Grand Circle 
Tour for Ninety Dollars 


cite the fine spirit of comradeship which 
develops among fellow passengers. In a 
short time, everybody has made the 
acquaintance of all the others; lasting 
friendships are formed, and there is a 
general sense of relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. 


America Has Special Features Too 


In the United States, we have the 
world’s finest hotels and the world’s 
finest cuisine. Eating is always an im- 
portant matter to the traveler—he needs 
variety, quality, and reasonable costs. 
Our fancies for food may differ with 
our mood and the condition of our 
purses. There are times when crepes 
suzette at a fancy price do not fill the 
bill; we'd rather have plain American 
fried potatoes, piping hot, served in an 
appetizing manner at a sensible price. 


Courtesy Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 


The western railroads have always 
been proud of their dining car service. 
They've recently introduced popularly 
priced club meals on some of the trains, 
and the travelers have been enthusias- 
tic in their endorsement of the food and 
the service. You can have delicious 
meals for as little as ninety cents a day 
in dining cars: breakfast, twenty-five 
cents; luncheon, thirty cents; and din- 
ner, thirty-five cents. 


America’s Trains Are Newest 

No other place in all the world offers 
train service comparable with Ameri- 
ca’s. Since 1934, each year has seen 
many brand-new trains launched on 
American rails. In 1988 and 1939, the 
pace of train-building was accelerated 
greatly. Each year a great many addi- 
tional Pullman cars and coaches have 
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been air-conditioned, and lounge cars 
and grates facilities have been 
improv 
lines are using a new 
type of coach for the $90.00 grand circle 
tours. There are reclining seats which 
may be adjusted to suit the individual's 
comfort. The cars are air-conditioned 
and have spacious dressing rooms for 
men and for women. They have large 
windows. The interiors are decorated 
attractively in the modern manner, with 
improved lighting and a new type of 
floor covering. 

During the last few years, train sched- 
ules have been greatly accelerated. The 
traveler who chooses to go by rail today 
is sure of speed, comfort, and conveni- 
ence, and can add to these the constant 
railroad factor of safety. 


Plenty to See 

No place on earth has so many scenic 

attractions to offer as America. Our 
great National Parks—Glacier in Mon- 
tana, Yellowstone in Wyoming, Rocky 
Mountain in Colorado, the Grand Can- 
yon in Arizona, Zion National Park and 
Bryce Canyon in Utah, Yosemite in 
California and Rainier in Washington— 
preserve America “as it was in the be- 
ginning” for the enjoyment of the 
American people. Our National Parks 
offer an unexcelled variety of landsca 
—snow-capped mountains, living gla- 
ciers, painted deserts, blue lakes, rivers 
and waterfalls, countless varieties of 
desert plants and wild flowers, giant 
trees which have lived for more than 
1,000 years, ranches and the cowboy’s 
country. 
Would-be travelers who want a sea- 
voyage can head for Alaska. Luxurious 
ships sail on schedule from 
Pacific ports. They follow the sheltered 
Inside Passage along the coast line, 
where the ocean is smooth and calm. 

Travelers in the northern tier of states 
will be eager to over into friendly 
Canada. Those in the Southwest have 
Mexico just across the border-line. 

If you're looking for action and plenty 
of sports, there’s much to be recom- 
mended: golf on the mile-high courses; 
swimming in pools; tennis in 
the finest outdoor and indoor courts; 
fishing for fighting trout; hiking along. 
evergreen trails, and climbing precipi- 
tous mountains. 

Those who look forward to relaxation 
and rest will find that there’s nothing so 
comforting as a view framed by two 
mountain ranges seen at sunset from 
the porch of a lodge out west. 

No, we needn’t lament that we'll be 
“confined” to thousands of miles of the 
world’s finest country this year. There’s 
much to be gained with great comfort 
and at small cost if you decide to “re- 
discover America in 1940.” 
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ALASKA’S NEW HORIZONS 


Farms and Industry Shown in Film Series 


Te natives first called it Al-ay- 
ek-sha, “the Great Land,” and 
they seem to have known what 
they were talking about; certainly more 
so than the senators who dubbed it 
“Seward’s Folly,” when Secretary Sew- 
ard negotiated its seven-million-dollar 


— from Russia for the United 
tates in 1867. (Since that time Alaska 


has produced 700 million dollars in 
gold alone and the salmon catch brings 
in as much as 45 million dollars in a 
single .) Today Alaska’s import- 
= be in dollars and 
cents. It is a new American frontier 
and a coming center of American civili- 
zation. 

It was such factors as these which 
caused the movie producers, Warmer 
Bros., to send their ace cameraman, 
Ira Genet, to Alaska for photographic 
material to be used in Vitaphone short 
— Genet spent more than a year 
in this great territory to our northwest, 
traveling mostly by boat, sometimes 
land; and what he has brought 
knocks the props out from under any 
remaining theories that Alaska is a land 
of igloos, wolves, and polar bears. He 
has more than enough film footage for 
three short subjects and an extra amount 
of enthusiasm for Alaska as a land of 
bright, new horizons. 

The first of the three Alaskan films, 
New Horizons, has already been re- 
leased and two more are soon to follow. 


All of them are in color. New Horizons . 


gives a broad view of the breathtakingly 


(Right) The animal figures carved on 
this totem pole represent the family 
legend of some Alaskan Indian tribe. 
(Below) Alaska’s majestic glaciers 
pose heautifully for photographers. 


timber, fields of grain, grazing her 
gold mining, and the 


e second film, Men Wanted shows the 


MAR 


= 
beautiful scenery, which has always 
‘ been a great attraction for tourists, and 
then shows the and in- 
dustrial aspects of land; rich slop- \ 
\ 
: farm lands, woodlands, tall \ 
ne need for man-power to explore Alaska’s 
sg possibilities and the third, 
he Valley, gives a vivid picturization 
of the U. Government's Matanuska 
Valley colony. 
—— 
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AND LIFE 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


Confucius Say... 


An Editorial 


TS sweeping the country! National maga- 
zines picture it and liven up their ads with it. 
Newspapers conduct contests for it. Radio 
comedians pepper their gags with it. High school 
chatter columns are full of it. Popular songs 
blazon it on their covers. Spring sport dresses say 
it in colors. And the famous Broadway columnist 
who started it all now wishes, maybe, that he 
hadn't been so smart. What is it? Listen: 
“Confucius say: 
“Chemist who fall in acid absorbed in work! 
“People call him a card because he look like the 
deuce! 
“Eye resemble schoolmaster . . . always has pupil 
under lash! 
“Man who drive with one hand on wheel have 
one foot in gravel 


“When a man bring home the bacon, wife want _. 


the whole hog! 

“Girl who go to beauty shoppe is usually electro- 
cuted!” 
Et cetera, ad nauseum! 

A good deal to load on the shoulders of one 
dead man, isn’t it? Not one in a thousand of the 
people who so glibly quote the ancient Chinese 


_ philosopher could tell you one fact about him. 


Do they know, for instance, that he lived in the 
sixth and fifth centuries before Christ? That he 
founded no religion, but was merely a wise man 
who collected ancient customs and laws and in- 


sisted on the strict observance of existing rites? 


That he upheld so strongly the Chinese venera- 
tion for ancestors ‘that he went into mourning 
twenty-seven months when his mother died? 
That he was a public official, a granary keeper 
and a judge in his native state of Lu (now in the 
province of Shantung)? That he gathered many 
devoted students around him, and went into 
exile because: the authorities considered him a 
dangerous person? That he wrote only one book, 


a history of Lu, and that it is now one of the five 
Chinese Classics, four of which he edited? That 
he wrote music for Chinese poetry? That his 
disciples, like Boswell, took down the jeweled 
words that fell from his mouth, now known as 
the Analects of Confucius? That he believed in 
the “golden mean” of Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers, and in the “golden rule” of Jesus, long be- 
fore their time? 
No, we suspect that the modern soothsayers 
of Confucius have him confused with another 
Chinese gentleman of proverbial wisdom, but 
one who never existed—Charlie Chan by name! 
Well, people must have their little fads. Did 
you ever make a list of these periodic crazes that 
have taken the American people by storm every 
so often since you were born—“Knock-knock,” 
“handies,” midget golf, garterless socks, “boop- 


-boop-a-doop,” mah jong, the big apple, flagpole 


sitting, marathon dancing, “Bei mir bist du 
schon,” jam sessions, Amos and Andy, crossword 
puzzles, “bank nite,” “baby Wampas” stars, Eski- 
mo pies, Mickey Mouse, cellophane raincoats? 

They never cease sprouting. They do no harm, 
Perhaps they take people’s minds off more serious 
subjects—the depression, or the war in Europe. 
And we would be the last to say they don’t make 
life more variegated and exciting. “Mob psychol- 
ogy” is the explanation of the experts for these 
sudden, almost universal manias of the American 
public. But frankly, aren’t most of them (notice 
we don’t say all) pretty silly? 

If you've got something witty to say, say it and 
we'll listen. But you don't have to dress it up in 
bad pidgin English to get our vote. And we have 
an idea that most humor that has to lean on 
crutches is crippled to begin with. 

Confucius say: “He who live on ree 
will get stomach-ache.” 
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23. The Lady in Lower 10 


By Gay Head 
UB waved goodbye to her family See 
| from the platform as the train 
pulled out of the station; then . she 


weut into the Pullman and found her 
berth—Lower 10. She could hardly be- 
lieve she was rps on her way to 
Metropolis. It had all happened so sud- 
re time, asking if Angela could 
join her the next day in Metropolis and 
d the Easter holidays there. And 
then the family conclave, with Mrs. 
Adams’ hesitancy about allowing Tub 
to make an overnight train trip alone, 
and Mr. Adams’ argument that if a six- 
teen-year-old girl didn’t know how to 
take care of herself, it was “high time” 
she was learning! Tub had kept strictly 
neutral during the (unless 
you could call keeping fingers and legs 
crossed some sort of moral yaa but 
when the decision was made — favor- 
ably, Tub was ready to break into song- 
and-dance: and would have if Mrs. 
hadn’t quickly turned her 
into other channels. And when Mrs. 
Adams said, “Well, let’s get busy,” she 
meant it! 

There had been a million things to 
do: phone the railway ticket office and 
make a Pullman reservation; wire Aunt 
Jane that she'd arrive on the 7:22 A.M. 
train, but would go straight to the hotel 
and meet her there; phone Chi By aioe 
and break a date him for 
Monday hop (that really 
after all, four days in Metropolis!) ; wash 
and iron two blouses and a great pile of 
hose, hankies, and underwear she'd 

“meant to do sooner”; have the catch on 


her overnight bag and find the 
key to her mother’s hatbox . . . whew! 
Looking back on it, Tub wondered how 


hoped. Her hatbox was underneath the 
seat where the porter had put it, and 
her overnight bag was on the seat be- 
side her. Tub pened her 
and examined the 
mo 
railroad and Pullman tickets. She 
even examined her change purse and 
counted the three one-dollar bills 
and the dollar’s worth of change in 
dimes and nickels to be used for tip- 
ping. There would be dinner and a tip 
d carry her bags in the morn- 
ing ta fae tothe hl, and sal 
tip to the or the 


bellhop in the hotel 
problem, 


was — the life! 

Sho tok ff hr hat and pti i the 
e porter had brought 

at her stuff her 
on the forward seat, in case the U 

10 occupant got on at the next st TShe 

picked up the new mystery novel she'd 

‘osh, the wrong book! Evidently 

been reading. It was “How to Play 

Golf.” A fine thing that was! 

Tub up the aisle. Humph, 
her needn’t have bothered to 
warn her against conversing with other 

These were very uninterest- 
Tub stared at some plaid 
wool sox and a pair of brown crepe-sole 


sport shoes propped up on the seat of 


a minute ago? 
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familiar voice say. 
a het? noc” 


Section 3. Brother, whatever went with 
those sox might be anything from Li!’ 
Abner to 
Just then the dining porter came 

through, announcing “Second call for 
immediately decided she was hun 
Besides, she would pass Section, going 
met passenger in aisle 
thet end of the car, a 


heard 


She a 
ing, “Did I leave 


side at the owner of the sox. It 
bind and had red ears, she 


table with a woman and a small boy. 
Tub ate her dinner in a pied 
manner, trying to keep an eye on the 
door; Dat & wes not until she'd Gnished 
paid her check, and was on the wa 
Out that she saw “Sox.” Then she all 
but knocked him down as she caromed 
into the next car. He politely said, “Oh, 
pardon me!” He soun - Sort of nice. 
Tub went into Car K 27 a while and 
then decided she might as well go back 
to the Lounge car, but there was noth- 
ing very exciting there. Somehow she 
couldn’t get interested in reading and 
the two letters she tried to write were 
so scrawly, she tore them up. 

As she went back to her berth, she 


caught a of the sox 
behind te cua of Up 
per ‘The porter came ba 
she'd like her berth made up; Tub said 
-hour before they reached Metropo- 
lis the next morning. Tub went to bed 
nite She was sure 
turned over when someone 
oe at the curtain. “Metropolis in 

hour,” called the porter. 

ue got off the train, still half- 
followed a station porter 
with her bags through the station in a 
daze, but by the time the taxi drew up 
to the Hotel Century she was wide- 
awake. She walked up to the desk in 
the hotel and told the who she was. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “Mrs. Gary is 
‘ou to come right on up to 
1492. Wil you please?” 
As Tub wrote her name and home ad- 


Smith, Washington, 

D. C. 

she heard a vay 

alongside sayi: 

Tub turned to see. It was “Sox,” now 
ing toward the elevator. His hat 


had been on his head all the time! 


Next Week: MR. SMITH, JR., OF 
WASHINGTON 
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jutely uniform cover. tension all around the 


‘There .is no variation in width of seam—no 
that Pennsylrania makes the news in 


the tennis spotty,’ ‘uneven cover wear—and the ball plays 


ball world. It started with the origination of even more accurately than ever! 
Pressure-Packing.. ‘Jt continued with» develop- After all, why” not get all the extra’ ‘value 
ments in shaggief, longer-wearing cover felts . . packed into Pennsylvania Championship Tennis 
and with Pennsylvania's own exclusive methods Balls, when they cost no more than others? ™" 
Sold by leading dealers . 
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Your BUYING 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Students 


By Ruth Brindze 


clusive” local store was held in high 
esteem. These labels meant ity; 
they also had a value to people who like 
to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
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Such labels are of comparatively little 
importance to the intelligent buyer of 
« He look for a different kind of 
label, a label Wat of whe 
fibres the clothing has been made, and 
what, if any, special handling is re. 
quired to keep it in good condition. 
These informative labels represent 
one of the most significant changes in 
selling methods brought‘ about by the 
ed consumers’ movement. For 
years buyers have been saying that 
they wanted to know whether a suit 
or coat was made of all wool, or of 


| xo: in clothing have always had 
social significance. There was a 
time when a Paris label, or a Fifth Ave- 
nue label, or the label of the most “ex- 


LAY BETTER TENNIS: 


Making tennis 
rackets year after 


of finish! New 


trol! New balance! New 
e construc- 


durability! The finest of all 
dan~aneala in all Wilson 1940 rackets. 


only a little wool and a good deal of 
cotton; whether a necktie or a dress was 
of silk, or of rayon, or of a combination 
of both; whether a lustrous piece of 
silk was all pure silk, or was weighted 
with metallic salts. ‘ 

Of course it is possible to make tests 
to determine the fibres that have been 
used. Burn a small sample of material 
that looks like wool, blow out the flame 
and smell the charred fragment. If it 
smells like singed hair, the material has 
wool in it. Silk, another natural fibre, 


SEES ESERERE EE 


year, for such out- also smells like singéd hair. If the obvi 

pent aoa sample of silk was weighted, the re- 1% 

Ellsworth Vines, -maining ash will retain the shape of h 
Eleanor Tennant and others, has taught the sample; the silk threads have - 
Wilson craftsmen many fine points about burned, but the weighting remains. colo 
professional equipment. That is why a/J Acetate rayons burn with an acrid odor, the 
Wilson Tennis Rackets have a certain and all rayons burn quickly, like cot- mat 
“professional-ized” air about them—a ton. These are the simplest tests. To the 
Jook and feel that literally invites you to : approach closer’ to eee’ acc hel 
play a better game, Study and swing any it is it d 
Wilson Racket. You'll notice the differ- WILSON ELLSWORTH le 
ence at once. See your nearby dealer: VINES AUTOGRAPHED RACKETS of which the sample is composed and 


“DON” BUDGE RACKETS 


The Wilson “Don” Budge “Ghost” Racket 
is used exclusively by “Don” Budge in all his 
fessional play. It’s the same make racket 
e used in his Davis Cup years to win a place 
among the “immortals” of American - 
teur Tennis. The “Don” Budge “Phantom” 
is another Budge-inspired model—ata lower 
price. Both these models have the revolu- 
tionary New Wilson Strata-Bow Frames. See 
them at your dealer’s store. 


Every great tennis star has his own personal 
preferences as to racket balance, head desi 
etc. These Ellsworth Vines “Autographed” 
models reflect the ideas of this great star. 


Used exclusively by Vines himself. Endorsed 
and autographed for you. All gut stringing by 
Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago. 


WILSON 1940 TENNIS BALLS ; 


The last word in modern tennis ball con- 
struction. New deep nap cover for con- 
trolled flight—better traction on racket—and 
more sets of Blay r ball. Leak-proof center. 
Adopted as the official ball for the National 


to test warp (lengthwise) and filling 
threads separately. In the scientific 
laboratory chemicals would also be 
used to determine the identity of the 
fibres and precision instruments would 
be needed to establish the exact amount 
of weighting, or of finishing materials 
that had been used. 

ne such tests is fascinating. Un- 
fortunately they are seldom practical 
in a store. Suppose are buying a 
top coat. The coat well, the style 
is attractive, but you wonder if it will 
be warm enough. If the coat is made 
of all wool it will give adequate 
warmth, but if cotton as well as wool 
has been woven into the cloth, the 
coat will not be a good buy. How can 
you, the buyer, tell whether or not the 
coat has been made of all wool? It is 


WILSON STRATA-BOW FRAMES Frrolessional’ Tennis Championships and | tote, 
Absolutely revolutionary construction—in- tins of three. At your dealer’s, Try them. In such a situation the buyer must de- ples « 
wood. ‘New New d on, the label attached to the coat. sistan 

e ; today mark clothing so that the buyer an ho 
pays can tell of what fibres, combination 
play* Ph foned of fibres it has been made. 
TENNIS EQUIPMENT Advisory Stel 4 about washable garments such as shirts, oe 
these you will see a label bearin 
IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT the ‘si Z i “preshrunk.” There tional 
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are some manufacturers who affix such 
labels simply because they have sales 

peal. But at best, the term “pre- 
Spank” gives the buyer scant informa- 
tion. For although the material may 
have been s before the shirt or 
slacks were cut and sewed, no one can 
tell how much more the material will 
shrink in subsequent washings. 

During the weaving process yarns 
are stretched; later the yarns naturally 
tend to contract. Unless this shrinking 

s is scientifically controlled, there 
is no way of telling how much con- 
traction has taken place, and how much 
more will still occur. A patented process 
known as Sanforizing was devised some 
years ago by a shirt manufacturer to 
secure scientific control over shrinkage. 
Today manufacturers of many a of 
men’s wear are licensed to use the pro- 
cess, and you will frequently see the 
Sanforized-Shrunk label in shirts, shorts, 
slacks and washable clothing. It is im- 

ssible to eliminate shrinkage entirely, 
in Sanforized-shrunk the 
shrinkage is reduced to no more than 
1%, by government test. 

Information on the shrinkage that 
must be expected, on the fastness of the 
color to washing, and to sun, and on 
the name of the fibre of which the 
material has been made, are all steps in 
the right direction. Such information 
helps the buyer to choose wisely but 
it does not give the full story about 
quality. How well the garment will 
wear is still a matter of guesswork. 
Something can be the feel 
or “handle” of the material. A good 
piece of woolen material, for instance, 
is soft and springy. If you crumple it 
with your hand, the material springs 
back into shape quickly and shows no 
creases. 

The closeness of the weave is an in- 
dication of durability. Loosely woven 
materials never wear as well as closely 
woven ones, nor do they hold their 
shape as well. Soft, fuzzy finishes are 
also a danger sign for those who give 
clothing long, hard wear. Nap finishes 
look well to start, but the nap may 
wear off quickly at such conspicuous 
places as cuffs, pockets, and the front 
of the coat. 

When the Government buys clothing 
for its army and navy men it tests sam- 
ples of the material in machines for re- 
sistance to wear. The surface of the ma- 
terial is rubbed over and over again; in 
an hour, the material has been given as 
much wear as it might get in a year of 
actual use. The tensile, or breakin 
strength of the material is also tested. 
There are other machines in which tests 
are made for fading and for shrinking. 
You can see these machines in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in Washing- 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Smart Lounge Car for Sleeping Car passengers 
on the famous Union Pacific Challenger trains 


With~a carefully planned itinerary it is surprising how many 
western attractions can be visited conveniently and economically 
by rail. For example, on a round-trip ticket to California, from 
the east and midwest, you can include both Los Angeles and 
the San Francisco World’s Fair at no additional rail fare. Also, for 
but a few extra dollars, you can visit spectacular Boulder Dam... 
or make the short side-trip to the Utah-Arizona National Parks. 


Another delightful trip can be planned to include the enchanting 
Pacific Northwest . . . Sun Valley, Idaho, which offers a countless 
variety of summer sports... and Yellowstone National Park. 


Any Union Pacific representative will gladly assist VY; | 
you in planning your trip—or just mail the coupon, / 
indicating the regions in which you are interested. 


The Union Pacific 


RAILROAD 


UNION P, 


UN PACIFIC SERVES 
California-Boulder Dam 


Same one National Park 
ae ude Ranches 
rado Rockies 
send information on tours. National Parks 


Francisco World's Fair 
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JASPER 


JN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Make your dreams come true this summer! 
Jasper National Park, in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, offers you scenery un- 
surpassed on this continent. P/ws your fa- 
vorite sports—golfing, fishing, hiking, rid- 
ing. Get camera close-ups of deer, bear, 
mountain sheep and goat. Take the spectac- 
ular 75-mile drive right to the Columbia 
Icefield. Rates at Jasper Park Lodge as low 
as $8.00 a day, including meals. Your va- 
cation dollar goes farther in Canada this 
year. No passports required. 


THEN CRUISE TO ALASKA! 
After Jasper, sail from Vancouver or 
Prince Rupert on a palatial Canadian 

ins to 
of the Midnight Sun. 

Low fares. Come by the ir- 
conditioned 
or, if you prefer, come via rail and 
Trans-Canada Air Li i 


Boston....186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo. .22 N. Division St. 
Chicago, 4 S. Michigan Blvd, 
Cincinnati. .206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit. ..1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth, 428 W. Superior St, 
Kansas City, 101 W. 11th St. 
Los Angeles, 

607 S. Grand Ave. 
lis, T11 Marq 


New York...673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut 
Pittsburgh...355 Fifth Ave. 
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U. S. RACQUETEER NO. 1 


Bobby Riggs Wins His Third National Championship 


amateur standing as sports watch- 

ers, indoor tennis has a rather 
dreary sound. It may be fast and excit- 
ee tae as a spectacle it doesn’t, at 
a distance, hold much allure. No hot 
sun beating down on a velvety-smooth 
green court, no colorful crowd in gs 
summer attire, no pennants 
fluttering limply in the 
breeze—in short, no atmos- 
phere. 

Anybody wandering into 
the Seventh Regiment 
Armory in New York City 
earlier this month could 
have been forgiven for 
feeling a twinge of disa: 

intment. Here it was 

of the national in- 
door champi and 
the setting was about as 
rous as a game of 
checkers in Soldiers’ Field. 

For one thing, the 
armory was too large to 
give the spectator that in- 
timate touch you ea 
get at an tiblece ma 
The tennis court and the 
2,000 spectators looked lost in an en- 
closure that could house a couple of 
regiments of marines. 

Compared to the lighting, however, 
the prairie-aspect of the scene was onl 
a minor point. The lamps were set hi 
on the ceiling and shed a pale yellow 
glow that was far too dim for a fast 

-racquet game like tennis. How the 
players were able to follow the light- 
ning-bolt drives is still a secret between 
them and Bob Ripley. 

For a person who got in on a 
we had tithing dis 
As we grew accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, we began to realize that there 
is a lot more to indoor tennis than a ball 
bouncing dismally on a wooden floor. 

It has a charm all its own. For one 
thing, you can hear more of what's 
going on. Words carom off the walls 
that would be lost in the great out- 
doors. One can hear the scorekeeper 
droning “Thuhty-all” or “Ad-vahn-tage, 
Fabyan,” so that everybody can 
certain of just how the match stands. 
And_when a player socks a ball into the 
net, one can hear his annoyed “Rats!” 


Fe people who still retain their 


as well as all those gentlemanly and 
entlewomanly “Nice Bobby,” and 
‘00 bad, Don.” 


It is also rather eerie to see players 
rushing around in a summer clothes 
while the audience is muffled to the 
ears in fuss. The shorts and white 


Bobby Riggs with the fruit of his victory in the indoor 
championships in his hand and Don MeNeill, the 
vanquished in five hard-fought sets, at his side. 


flannels on the court look frivolous, 
even when they are reinforced with 
sweat shirts. It is even more isi 
to see a girl slip on a mink coat over 
her shorts and walk off swinging a 
racket jauntily against her bare legs, 
From a strategic standpoint the game 
itself is different from outdoor tennis, 


Wide World 


A good player on grass or clay does 
not always make a first-rate “racquet- 

deceptive light an speed 
the ball on Fag aa are made to 
order for a player with a big serve and 
a good net game. 

Oddly enough, the championships 
this year were won by a pair of players 
who were never famous for their hard 
go and volleying abilities. Sarah 

alfrey Fabyan and Bobby Riggs, the 
new champions, would rather outsteady 
their opponents and work them out of 


—. than overwhelm them with | 


underbolts. 

In defeating Pauline Betz and Don 
McNeill, the defending titleholders, little 
Sarah and little Bobby (who is not 
much bigger than Mickey Rooney) 
overcame two players whose games are 
ideally suited to the boards. 

The Fabyan-Betz duel was more 
exciting than a tango with Tyrone 
Power or Hedy La Marr. The courage- 
ous fight that Pauline made in a futile 
effort to resist the punishing attack of 
the more experienced Sarah had the 
crowd roaring from beginning to end. 
We should have said “applauding, 
for a tennis crowd never roars. 

After dividing the first two sets, the 
defending champion (Betz) lost con- 
trol of her game, and Sarah ran up five 
games to anline’s one in the crucial 
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set. With the end of the match ap- 

tly at hand, Pauline suddenly got 
perecond wind. Her backhand became 
unbeatable. When her drives were not 
nailing the lines, she charged the net 
for finishing volleys and smashes. She 
was agile as a cat, scooping up the flat 
drives that Sarah was shooting at her 
and making miraculous “gets” time and 
again. Her opponent just couldn’t bang 
a bali past her. 

Pauline won four games in a row to 
tie the match and then went to 40-15 
in the eleventh game. Then, rushing in 
for a short lob, she put an easy smash 
beyond the court. Sarah then rallied, 

led the game out of the fire and 
went on to win the match. 
In the men’s final, Bobby Riggs 
ved that a real champion can adapt 
is game to any surface. The first No. 1 

er to enter the tournament since 
Bill Tilden won it back in the days of 
bustles and wing collars, little Bobby 
squelched carrot-top McNeill in five 
sets. 


The red-headed hurricane played 
sensational tennis, but Bobby was too 
much for him. Noted heretofore for 
his cleverness rather than his cannonad- 
ing ability, Bobby must have borrowed 
a can of spinach from Popeye for this 
match. He defeated McNeill at his own 
game-speed. At one point, he boomed 
six service aces in a row past Don! 
He'd drive deep to his opponent, then 
charge the net and angle the return 
completely out of Don’s reach. 

Bobby now has no fresh worlds to 
conquer. He holds all the available na- 
tional titles—the indoor, grass and clay 
court championships. With competi- 
tion for the Davis Cup and Wimbledon 
crown out of the realm of possibility, 


have to stay home and try to hold on 
to what he’s got. 


The Voice of Experience 

While no one will question Bobby’s 
right to the amateur throne of the pres- 
ent, his standing as an all-time great is 
a horse of another color. There are ex- 
wy who claim Bobby ranks with the 

of ’em. But this opinion is not 
shared by’ the majority. 

Lean Bill Tilden, who is gen 
considered the atest player of 
time, doesn’t think Bobby is on the level 
with the oe of the past. He believes 
Riggs couldn’t cover court with at least 
twenty stars of the past amateur and 


Big Bill thinks Don Budge could lick 
Bobby six days a week and three times 
on Sunday. Don, says Bill, is so far 
ahead of the field that he can be below 
standard in any tournament and still be 
better than the rest. 


what with the war going on, Bobby will - 


Present professional field. : 


OTTAWA 


GOES FURTHER 


THAN EVER 


Write to the Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
for beautifully illustrated literature, 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


CANAOA 


KK-240 


Exchange is all in your favour from the moment you cross the 
“Border without Bayonets” into neighbouring, friendly Canada. 
You can step up your vacation programme or save the difference 
—and still have a wonderful time. Obtain your Canadian 
dollars when you arrive in Canada—the official rate of exchange 
_ premium will be paid to you. 
You can be sure of hospitality and friendliness wherever you 
go. And you can leave with the same informality and ease 
that you entered our Country. Canada’s rail, water, air and 
bus transportation systems are modern in every way. Improved 
up-to-date highways will make motoring a joy in this unspoiled 
Northland. Accommodation to suit all. 
This is the year of years to visit Canada to see and do more 
than ever before and yet save money. 
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@ Glorious Glacier Park in 
Montana is a wonderful place to 
spend your vacation. It’s America’s 


most spectacular mountain area. 
Great Northern's famous train, the 
Empire Builder, takes you direct to 
both the east and west entrances. 
For your comfort—picturesque 
hotels and chalets at moderate 
rates. For your enjoyment—sight- 
seeing from open-top motorcoaches, 
lake launches, walking or saddle 
horse trails, golf, swimming, 
camera hunting. 
From here you can follow the 
lure of scenic beauty to nearby 
Waterton Lakes Park, Banff, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefield and 
—— Park, all in the Canadian 
- ‘Rockies. You can continue west to 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Califor- 
nia. Ask your ticket agent or travel 
bureau, or mail coupon. 


A. J. Dickinson 
Room 836, Great Northern Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Your Money’s Worth 
(Concluded from page 39) 
ton, D. C. Some of the big commercial 


testing laboratories also have them, and{— 


occasionally you may read on labels in- 
formation about tensile strength, or 
thread count, which means the number 
of threads woven into each inch of the 
material. 

Ordinarily, however, such scientific 
data are not supplied. You must judge 
the durability a coat, a suit, or a 
dress by what you can see for yourself. 
With dresses it is particularly important 
to notice the construction details. Style 
a is important, but as Elizabeth 

awes says, “Fashion is Spinach.” If a 
dress is made of such weak material 
that the threads slip as soon as any 
pressure is applied, the best style in the 
world is of little account. The slippage 
test is one that should be made before 
buying an expensive dress or suit. Gr 
on either side of a 
and then pull it gently but firmly. If the 
material pulls away even slightly at the 
seam, you had better buy another dress, 
for the good looks of the one you tested 
will not last long. 

To get the inside facts about any 
ready-made clothing, look at the inside, 
or “wrong” side of the garment. The 
care with which the seams have been 
sewed and the neatness with which the 
have been finished will tell you mu 
about the quality of the workmanship. 
The way that buttonholes have been 
finished, the quality and appearance of 
the Satlties chess are little things that 
have a big story to tell about value. 


Grates of Wrath 
The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making me sore as a bunion 
Is the ee at blithely states: 
“Grate finely, one large onion.” 


Current Events Test 
Coming 

All teachers and students using 
Scholastic will be interested to know ._ 
that the annual Current Events test 
will be published in connection 
with the April 15 issue. This test 
will consist of a four-page insert 
containing questions totalling 100 
points, based upon all: sections of 
the magazine, including Social Stud- 
ies Edition, English Edition, and 
Combined Edition. A copy of it will 
be furnished to every student using 
the magazine. 

This test, one of our four quar- 
terly tests published during the 
school year, takes the place of the 
Annual News Examination former- 


ly conducted, but will offer no 
prizes for best results. ' 


Chance 
For the Big 
PRIZE 

MONEY! 


Enter Your Pictures 
in the March Contest 


CANDID CAMERAS 


8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 
Monthly Prize Winners for the First whee 
Months Will Be Entered in Nati 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


Win fame and money with your fa 
snapshots! Every, month, six monthe 
the following 


Argus will award prizes: 
Second Prize . . ee ee 1 


All monthly -winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Aw. These 
by be as 
follo 
Second Prize eeeee#ee 25 
Five Prizes of . oewree 5 
for the best photographs taken 


A) 


by the end of the mo 
to receive it on time. 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 
Ee do not know your dealer’s name 
address, mail coupon below. 


366 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


- Please send me the names and addresses 
of the local Argus dealers. 


Name. 


Address. 
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“eo 
argqus 
| 
for the best photographs taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 
with any type cf camera , 
to all ( 
: and 12th grades. ictures may be on 
ANY subject. March contest entries must ( 
4 be received by International Research P 
orati than midnight, 
RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
------------------ 
2 
u 
R Corp. 
: Send me information about a trip to: ee highwa: 


@Come to our orous northland 
this summer. See the stupendous 


lory of our ed scenery. Enjo 
e of friends 
—on the deck of palatial steamers 
on our beautiful waterways; at up- 
to-date summer hotels in the heart 
of the wilds. Shop in our beautiful 
cities, Ontario ports of entry are 

free to U.S. citizens, Get the bi 

72-page Ontario boo 
containing 150 photo- 

graphs. It’s free. 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Ontario Travel & Publicity 


Bureau, Parliament 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Please mail me free your 
72-page book on Ontario, also 
complete road map showing 
United States points, 


ELEVEN DAYS FOR THE PRICE OF TEN 


=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


RIDE A HOBBY 

How would you like to play a pi pa? Or 
chase butterflies? Or lift a fifteen-hundred 
pound bull? These pastimes may not in- 
terest you, but they’te hobbies with some 
people, according to Dave Elman, origin- 
ator of “Hobby Lobby.” The pi pa, by the 
way, is an ancient ese musical instru- 


ment. 

Dave Elman believes sincerely in hob- 
bies. Frequently physicians will ask him 
to recommend hobbies for their patients, 
but the best way, he believes, is to make 

own selection. 

“Hobby Lobby” is a CBS feature 
every Sunday at 5 P.M. Other hobby pro- 

that may appeal to some of you are 
below. 
Model Airplane Club—Saturday, 11 A.M. 
—MBS 


Outdoors with Bob — Sunday, 
9:15 A.M.—CBS (hun' and fishing) 

Adventures in Photography—Wednesday, 
10:30 P.M.—NBC 


Collect 


All 
1:15 P.M.— 


THUNDER A LA CARTE 

A few weeks ago a storm raged in the 
Catskills and thunder roared and echoed 
through the valley. But it was only make- 
believe. The Zeus who forged the thunder- 
bolts was the sound effects man on NBC's 
“Great Plays,” broadcast every Sunday at 
2 P.M. 

In the early days of radio the sound ef- 
fects man was apt to be the trap drummer. 
He did his best with a few simple gadgets 
and left the rest to the listeners’ imagina- 


tion. In modern broadcasting the sound 


effects department is a wi workshop. 
You can order thunder in a erg” 
styles. For example, there is distant thunder 
made by beating on a large, square drum. 
For thunder close at hand a flexible metal 
sheet is used. This method was adopted 
from the theatre. Then there’s lighter 
thunder produced by tapping on a screen. 
oe can get a record made during a real, 

mest-to-goodness storm. The most curious 
device is the thunder machine, which is 
really a condenser used to manufacture 
thunder electrically. Well, what will it be, 
thunder a la mode or au gratin? 


CANDIDATES FOR CRIME 

Remember the “little tough guys” in the 
movie Dead End? They are the stuff that 
criminals are made of, and there are lots 
of them in real life. But they don’t have 
to end up in the penitentiary. They can be 
made into useful citizens if somebody will 
take the trouble. What to do about these 
candidates for crime is the theme of “Youth 
in the Toils,” a new series of pro on 
NBC every Monday at 7:15 P.M. Actual 
case histories are dramatized in typical 
“Gang Busters” style. On each broadcast 
some promiment lawyer or social worker 
analyzes the problem and suggests an an- 


swer. 
The Mutual Network (MBS) presents a 
similar program called “The First Offender” 
every Saturday at 10:30 A.M. 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 


Grand Canyon... Indian Country 
‘round Old Santa Fé ... Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial ... mountain 
dude ranches...Los Angeles and San 
Diego . . . California’s high Sierras 
and Yosemite . . . San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate Fair . . . all famous 
wonderlands full of travel thrills! 
You can pack them all into your - 
vacation this conveniently 
and economically—via Santa Fe. 

Any Santa Fe ticket office, or travel 
bureau, will gladly help in planning 
such a vacation, and show you just 
how economical the trip will be via 
Santa Fe’s swift trains. 

And don’t overlook this: If your California 
round-trip ticket from Chicago, or other 
Eastern points, is via Santa Fe both ways, 
you may include San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco at no extra ticket cost! 


@ For swift comfortable travel to and from 
California there are Santa Fe’s E/ Capitan, 
economical all-chair-car streamliner; the 
Scout, famous economy coach-sleeper train; 
Super Chief and the Chief, all-Pullman 
streamliners; the Grand Canyon Limited; 
California Limited @ There is Santa Fe 

ined service between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, and coordinated streamlined 
service from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


For FREE picture booklets, 
«just mail the coupon below 


T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1349 Railway Exchange, 
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wstone 


at lowest cost in history! 


Tour costs in Yel- 
lowstone are re- 
duced. Yet you see 
all the highlights of 
the Park— geyser 
basins, OldFaithful, 
mountain-girdled Yellowstone Lake and the 
Grand Canyon with its thundering waterfalls, 


Also happy days in the 
Montana Rockies 


Enjoy new thrills every hour here at Gallatin 
Gateway Inn. Your stay includes visiting his- 


goodness cowboys. I's all a part of your Yel- 
lowstone vacation via The Milwaukee Road. 


Go on the Electrified OLYMPIAN 
Extra luxury without extra cost on this great 
train. See Indian ceremonials at Mobridge. 
Enjoy the scenery in beautiful Montana Can- 
yon from open observation cars. 

Get the facts about this new kind of low 
cost vacation. Write today for free literature. 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic 


The MILWAUKEE Roan} 


CAREERS IN BRIEF: 17. SOCIAL WORK 


FIELD: 

A kind lady . . . with a basket of pro- 
visions . . . and a social conscience . . . 
was about all there was to social work 
sixty years ago. Then Hull House was 
founded by Jane Addams on a “shoe string,” 
and moder social work was born. Nowa- 
days the helpful lady is a trained profes- 
sional technician on a salary in a smoothly 
working organization. She is prepared to 
investigate and analyze the basic life needs 
of the underprivileged and unfortunate . . . 
to meet these needs by carefully controlled 
contributions of f money, work and 
services .. . and to bring to on their 
problems the professional skill and knowl- 
edge of her organization and the commu- 


nity. . 


BRANCHES: 

Social work is divided into two great 
sets of agencies: 1. Private agencies, sup- 
ported by religious organizations, com- 
munity chests, philanthropists and philan- 
thropic foundations; and 2. Public agencies, 
supported by federal, state, county and city 
governments. 

Type of workers are the same in all 
agencies: (1) Executives, (2) supervisors, 
(3) case workersg*{4)} research workers, 
(5) office-administrative and clerical work- 
ers. Social work with individuals is called 
a and with groups is called group 
work. 

Social work . activities are numerous: 
family case work; child welfare; public re- 
lief; work with the aged, the handicapped 
and with delinquents; psychiatric and med- 
ical aid; work in settlements and com- 
munity centers; el work in factories; 
institutional rehabilitation; Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. work; social security; old age 
assistance; rural social work; social service 
in hospitals and others. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

The first . . . and perhaps greatest ... 
need is for well- well-directed 
emotions, 

The social worker needs health . . . en- 
durance . . . patience . . . courage to make 
decisions, then act on them . . . and the 
capacity not to become discouraged. Her 
attitude toward the work is of the utmost 
importance . . . she should feel herself a 

The pronoun “she” is used because at 

t there are about seven women in the 

id to every man ... but the number of 
men is increasing rapidly, though no faster 
than available positions for them. 
TRAINING: 

The “Lady with the Basket” had 


is needed today. Even “ irls” who 
contribute their services aeegh the Junior 
Lea first must receive training in social 
The professional worker today must 
graduate from an accredited school of 
social work to command a worthwhile po- 
sition. This means that she must first com- 
plete four years of college, taking work in 
economics . . . psychology . , . public hy- 
giene . . . and the social studies .. with 
some if possible. In 
graduate sc will receive training 
in ... research ... and field work. 
Gen this takes two years; for psy- 
chiatric social work three years of graduate 
specialized training are needed. There are, 
today, 21 schools of training for social work 
accredited by the American Association of 
Social Work (see reading list below). 


INCOME: 

This is not a highly paid field, but the 
salary scale is increasing, and there are in- 
dications that it will continue to do so as 
more and more. agencies attain the stand- 
ards of the National Association. Salaries 
in four large cities (these run higher than 
the average for the whole country) are 
listed in Com magazine as follows: 
Case workers, $1400 to $3780; supervisors, 
$1620 to $4500. A national survey of pri- 
vate family agencies reveals the following 
rates: Executives, $1620 to $3600; super- 
visors, $1800 to $3300; case workers, $ 
to $2400. 


. « than there are qualified 
to fill them. There is every indication that 
are both properly tr tempera- 
mentally adapted for the work: 


BREAKING IN: 

A uate from a school of social 
not worry about get- 
ting a job. The only question will be 
whether those available there is one 
in that 


of the field in which she is 
most interested and in that 


of the 
country where she wants to be located 


Social (25c), Russell 
Sage Foundation, Publication Department, 130 
ind Street, New York City. 
New York City. 
Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams, 
Macmillan, N. Y. 


Street, New York City. 
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Initiation 
(Concluded from page 31) 
Agnew wouldn’t have” the faintest idea 
about who the fellow had been. It 
might have been Truck or Mike or 
Eddie or that sneaky Fallon kid. Miltie 
could see™how they'd feel, ing 
some guy to tattle this story all over 


town 

In a flash he knew what he had to 
do, and he did it—put the baton on 
the floor and nudged it decisively with 
his toe. 

“Eh?” said Pexy. “Oh. Must have 
rolled down behind the music here. 
Perfectly simple!” 

Afterward, Miltie sat on the high 
school steps and watched the Scorpions 
come up the walk. He had to tell them 
he’d lost his nerve. For a moment 
Miltie’s spine got watery, and then he 
braced his slender muscles into hard- 
ness. 

_ “Who cares about the Scorpions; any- 

way?” asked Miltie. For he was not 
unaware of having been admitted in 
Prexy’s closet into an older and vastly 
more exclusive fraternity. He remem- 
bered something Mr. Clelland had said 
in history class the other day concern- 
ing a distin inguished member of that 
company: 

It was the Chevalier de Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche Without fear and 
without reproach, the boy thought 
warmly, 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine by 
permission of the editors and of the author. 


Words of the Week 
Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End, ice, ill; tée, érb, Sdd; food, foot; 
cibe, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 


this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u,|_ oh 


German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid J; Baal), So guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized: 


blanc de chine (blink da shén), p-. 19. 
White 
hure (bré-shdor), p. 13: A 
Brooks, Van Wyck (van-wik), Aha 
curator (kii-rd-tir), p. 18. Keeper, custo- 
dian, as of a museum. 


Daladier, Edouard da-li-dyd), 


p. 4. 

flotilla (f16-til-a), p. 8. A small fleet. 

Haiti (hé-té), p. 12. 

herbaceous (hir-bd-shiis), p. 19. Colored 
or shaped like a leaf of foliage. 

Lebrun, Albert (al-bdr 4. 

lipa-lipa (lé-pa lé-pa), p. 17. 

Ryti, Risto (ris-td ré-té), p- 3. 

sonorous (s6-né-ris), p. 25. Full-sounding; 
resonant. 

Svinhufvud, Pehr Evind (par 4-vént svén- 
hoof-véod), p. 3. 


TEP INTO this vacation pictare! i , 
Relax in a deck chair aboard a AMERICAS FJORDS 
one-class All-American steamer 
smoothly gliding sheltered seas. Closeby unwinds an endless 
scenic panorama of green-forested snow-crowned mountains, 
cascading glaciers and waterfalls shimmering beneath the sun. 
Just board a modern air-conditioned train for Seattle. There 
your steamer heads north to thread the Inside Passage and Prince 
William Sound in America’s own Alaska; to visit busy towns of 
gold rush fame; to show you weird Indian totem poles; to bring 
you to the face of living glaciers. Beneath the Midnight Sun more 
thrills await you in Interior Alaska, with the Yukon River and 
Mt. McKinley. In nearby Alaska it’s summer from May through 
September. Select from varied Alaska cruises and cruise-tours at 
low rail and all-inclusive steamer fares. Coupon brings details. 
Book Early Through One of These Railroads: : 
BURLINGTON ROUTE NORTHERN PACIFIC | 
GREAT NORTHERN 


For colorful FREE 
Alaska Vacationland 


NORTH WESTERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD THE MILWAUKEE R 
SOUTHERN PACIF UNION PACIFIC 
A STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Name 


If student, state grade. 


City & State 


literature, mail coupon | Address 


to Alaska Steamship 
Company, Room 34, 
Pier Two, Seattle 


Anzia (dn-zhya yd-zhér-ska), p. 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


best proof of the value of Minnesota’ summer 
sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 ~ 
~~ Courses cover all fields of interest, with especial ém- 

phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate 
Advanced Dégrees in Education. ¢ More than 
$00 educators, many of national and interna- 

reputation, plus advantages of the Uni-“ 

versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 

Research facilities, create an’ outstanding 

opportunity. « Two terms—the first begin- 
‘ing with registration Monday and Tues , 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for.” 
Second tetm, Monday, July 
© Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
=) DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
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to our advertisers, y 
you saw the advertisement in Scholastic. 


makes 


NEW TRAVEL GUIDE 


vacation planning easy 


GIVES YOU HELPFUL INFORMATION ON 
@ Planning a Trip 
@ Wardrobes, Luggage 
@ Temperatures of Places 
@ Where it Is Safe to Travel 
@ Pullman Service 
@ Service Aboard Ship 
@ How to Carry Money 
@ Foreign Currency 


You can have more fun for less money by planning your vaca- 
tion carefully. And here is a simple,helpful Travel Guide which 
makes it easy for you to do it. Prepared especially for high 
school teachers by Scholastic, it is full of helpful suggestions 
and valuable information which every vacationer should have. 
Send for your free copy now. Just fill in the coupon below, 


checking the places you are interested in visiting. 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your tree Travel Guide. I am interested in visiting the following places: 
0 Alaska, [) Labrador, [] Mexico, [] Hawaii, [) Caribbean, [] South America, 
( Oceania (Australia, New Zealand and South Sea Islands). 


CANADA: [] British Columbia, [] Banff and Lake Louise, [] Jasper National Park, 


©) Canadian Rockies, [] Ontario, [] Saskatchewan, [] Manitoba, 0) Alberta, 
0) Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [) New Brunswick. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


UNITED STATES: [] FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), [] NORTH- 
WEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, 
Colorado), [] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), [] NORTH- 


WOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 


Missouri), O NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island), [] NORTHEAST (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, [} SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, No. Carolina, So, Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansac, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Florida). 


POSITION.. 


* It All Depends 

“How old are you, sonny?” 

“That's hard to say, sir. According to my 
latest school tests, I have a psychological 
age of 11 and a moral age of 10. Anatomi- 
cally, I'm 7; mentally, I’m 9, But I suppose 
you refer to my chronological age. That's 8 
—but nobody pays any attention to that 
these days!” 

Foreign Language Dept. 

During Garbo’s recent visit to New York, 
the Swedish actress was lunching in a 
fashionable restaurant with a friend, Mrs. 
Otto Preminger, who is Hungarian. A young 
man came over to the table and Mrs. Pre- 
minger introduced him as her husband's 


secretary. 

“Hah d’ya do,” Garbo acknowledged the 
introduction, looking up from a huge plate 
of salad. “Are you Hungary?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the young man, a little 
confused, “you eat it ail, yourself!” 

—Lyons in N. Y. Post 


English Spoken Here 
“Wachagotna ibg?” 


“Awsdichunery” 
—South High Tooter, Omaha, Neb. 
3 Easy Lessons 
James Roosevelt was called upon to ad- 
dress a meeting in Hollywood recently. 
“My father gave me these hints on ° 
ing,” he said. “Be sincere . . . be brief 
Ross in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Self-Winder 
The barring of whirling dervishes in Tur- 
key fills us with a vague Tear: We always 
admired those boys. They went around 
such a lot and never had to worry about 
the price of gasoline|—Boston Herald. 


Short Order . 

Mess Cook: “Do you want those eggs 
turned over?” 

Sailor: “Yes, to the Museum of Natural 


e 
Non-Confucious 
There was a young man from Japan 
Whose limericks would 


When asked why it was, 
He answered, because 


I alwa to get ev ing in the last 


University of ‘ la: 
CALIFORN IA XOU'LL advance § 
world’s greatest art- | 
July 1 to August 9 iste. Many exclusive fea- 
Berkeley and & telal, Rony payments: 
Los Angeles ane See your dealer or write for roe 
drama, athletic events available to students— conf ett row 
: many without charge. Enjoy Sierras, seaside, oe yp 
redwoods, Hollywood motion picture industry, fA 3 Oliv 
and other famous California attractions. * For 4 Sche 
: announcements of courses, address: Dean of SF INN with 
the Summer Session, University of California, > of 
Babeler. oc of, the Peri 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN THIS ISSUE 


The March of Events 
1940 Census Starts April 


Today’s Events in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager 

Canada’s New Place in the British 
Empire 

Behind the Headlines: Pan-American 


my Its Essentials and Its Prob- 
Equal Justice” for All 
a Sea, by Agnes Newton Keith. . 
Interpreting America through ek 
Bel David Hoffman 


Editorial: Confucius Say........... 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head....... 
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THE NEW 
Wricut & Ditson 


“MARTIN TENNIS BALLS 


TROMBONE In powerful serves . . . in 


‘is a distinct addition lightning shots the NEW 
and GREATLY IMPROVED 
1940 Wright & Ditson Ten- 
nis Balls display excep- 

playing a tional speed. They are. 
veterans of long years of 


professionals re 

er tone and you'll make 
faster progress. Opportunities Ji experience and have, in 
for fame and fortune on ra- i iene ° 
dio and records were never [= addition, unequalled uni- 
ay for FREE pow! formity, true flight and 
: long life. They are, there- 

Section. Mention the in- J fore, more economical. 


Spon ome Right you are with Wright 


MARTI ‘COMPANY 


Class pins, club pins, rings and <a 
Write teday for our attractive, free Gece 
Dopt.P METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, N.Y. 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 
THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 


reference book. Price 10 cents. 
20 of — $1.00 


LEISURE —_Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASSES @ 

JULY 1 - AUGUST 23 
art and other teachers. Fascina rect. 
in Denes FOR EACH STUDENT 
plans. Write for catalog. ‘Fie of Latay 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS * Shenandoah Valley © Skyline Drive 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite L-31 
-- - — Visit the world famous Luray Caverns this 
Physical Education—Girls Write today fer your copies. of this ves aga 


SARGE NT PHYSICAL "EDUCATION ONE EACH 
jon 


4-yr cegree-course in physical and health education and Address Box 1051 


at "camp LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Virginia 
Mass. 


meluded. Modern dormitories. 60th yr. Catal 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cam! 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed here invite YOU to know more about life and 
study in their schools. Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
personality and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 
idents of these colleges will welcome correspondence with you. Cat- 
alogues will be sent upon request. 


—— 
dramatic ‘Lit ‘Thee 
tre, it 
extensive music program. of 
ition, board, room ‘and 1 fees: $830. 


nc WHITEMAN 
A national magazine ef contemporary life and 
letters for supplementary study in high school 
classes in English, History, and other subjects. 
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t 5s FREE CATALOG -PINS and RINGS 
9 
Re-Discovering America in 1940 by Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. MAY WE SEND YOU ONE BS 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
Hugh W. Siddall................ 82 | find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY || OF THESE 5 
35 sonar, 
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28 are omitted. The letter follewing page 
rief numbers indicates material printed in the Teacher = 
Edition only. ; 
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last COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. . Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- sal 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and ; 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full incl pol Y : 
athletic facilities: Laird Athletic Field for Men | — 
New York City; Subseriptior d : for all. . Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, ia 
Scholastic, 496 ge ~ polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
on campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great -_— 
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69°... the 


FAIRS! 


“This Amazing 
America’ is 
on the Air! 


A sparkling, wit-testing new 
radio program with fun un- 
limited—and cash prizes! Over 
NBC Blue Network (Friday eve- 
nings, most stations). See your 
newspaper for dates and hours. 


{GREYHOUND 


e Even a slim budget can take § “Greyhound 
Cruise of America” right in stride! The trip 
from your home town—wherev. be—to 
the special wonders of both York and 
San Francisco, and back home again by Super- 


cittle trip, including 


Coach costs only $69.95. And that includes 
seeing all of America’s wonders. that you can 
fit into two different transcontinental routes! 
Choose Greyhound for spring trips, sum- 
mer vacation — to see more, to save more. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY . . . . 245 West 50th St. 


MINNEAPOUS, MINN. . , 509 Sixth Ave., N. 


1403 New York Avenue, 


NEW ORLEANS, tA, . 400 N. Ramport St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
& 


Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
ST. LOUIS, MO, . Broadway & Delmar Blvd. 
CHARLESTON, w. VA. , «155 Summers St. 
CINCINNATI, O. .... 630 Walnut St. 
WINDSOR, ONT... . . . 403 Ouellette Ave. 


527 N. Main St. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing Ameri¢a”—one of the most fascinating booklets ever published—with 140 pictures 
and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places on this continent. A grand little help in class work! 
To get your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 920 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


: 
pes 
4 
: 
: CLEVELAND, O. ... East 9th & Superior Battery Streets = = a Ne i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad Street Station ~ RICHMOND, VA . 412 East Broad St. La < 
CHICAGO, ...... 12th & Wabash 
BOSTON, MASS, .... . 60 Park Square 


